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PREFACE 


THESE chapters are developed from a course of 
lectures given in Oxford at the request of the 
Oxford University Extension Lecture Committee. 
Whatever has been said in them has been said 
with a sincere affection for China and its toiling 
and tolerant masses. I have spent nearly half my 
life in their midst, and most of my life in their 
service. That they have fallen once more on a 
period of disaster, and that their leaders have 
failed in the difficult task of guiding their great 
race into the peace and prosperity which the 
people deserve, calls for much patience and un- 
failing sympathy. 

There may be some who consider that the wel- 
fare of China and Britain can be separated. I am 
not of that opinion. At any rate, few will question 
that the two countries could work for each other’s 
welfare better as friends than in any other rela- 
tionship. Such is the spirit of Britain. It offers 
the right hand of ungrudging friendship to China 
and seeks nothing but a hand of friendship in 
return. 

It is difficult in a work of this kind to speak 
with impassiveness, but if I have said anything 
that would hurt the feelings of any sensitive 
Chinese I can only ask for consideration as from 
one lover of his motherland to another. 

I am indebted to my daughter, Lady Hosie, for 
correcting the proofs and making the index. 


W.E.S. 


Oxrorp, January 1928. 
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I 
ENGLAND’S POLITICAL HISTORY IN CHINA 


To understand the present, it is necessary to know 
the past. All experience is a process, just as all 
being is becoming. Present conditions in China 
have not sprung out of the void; they are links in 
a chain of causation. That is my justification for 
taking this subject as my first chapter, for without 
a fair knowledge of the past, the present may be 
viewed entirely out of focus, and the perspective 
in consequence be wholly inaccurate. A recent 
writer has proposed the elimination of the nine- 
teenth century. Ch‘in Shih-huang, the ‘Napoleon 
of China’ in the third century B.c., was even more 
radical, for he made a strenuous endeavour to 
expunge all preceding history and political philo- 
sophy by the Burning of the Books, and the bury- 
ing alive of hundreds of scholars. Even he failed. 
My purpose at the outset is, therefore, briefly to 
give an historical account of our past relations 
with China. 

For more than two thousand years Chinese pro- 
ducts have been known to the West. As the land 
of the Seres, or silkworkers, it was known to Rome, 
and Chinese iron, sericum ferrum, was the best 
that reached that Empire. China, thus, had al- 
ready stretched two hands to the West: one of 
silk, the other of iron! What Rome gave in return, 
I do not know, because in point of fact China and 


Rome did not actually touch hands. There were 
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probably several intermediaries: Indians, Persians, 
Arabs, Phoenicians. These laid the first strands 
binding the small China of that period with the 
huge China and huge Britain of to-day. 

Leaping lightly over a thousand or fifteen hun- 
dred years, during which Arab venturers found 
their way to Canton by sea, and the tribes of 
Turki nomads, who dwelt in the northern terri- 
tories of the present Chinese Republic, swept 
westward, southward, eastward, across the world, 
swept with fire and sword under Attila and Jenghis 
Khan, turning great nations into a desert, we 
reach the thirteenth century a.pD., the days of 
Marco Polo. Venice now sought the East with 
trader and missionary along the road opened by 
the demoniac, destructive Mongols, by that time 
somewhat sated with turning the world into a 
shambles, and seeking rather its more peaceful 
luxuries. In reaction they accepted religion; the 
Western Khan accepted Islam, the Eastern Khan 
the semi-torpor of Buddhism. Both religions modi- 
fied their savagery, but left them intellectually 
dormant. As Venice sought China by land, so the 
Mohammedan Arab continued to trade with it by 
sea, aS his Arabian predecessors had done for a 
thousand years. 

A century later, in 1368, the land route was 
closed by the expulsion of the eastern Mongols 
from China, where the dynasty, splendidly founded 
by Kublai Khan, sank beneath the voluptuous 
enervation of Chinese court luxury. The western 
Mongols, as yet unconverted to Islam, continued 
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the devastation of western Asia under Tamerlane, 
raising mountains of skulls from Delhi to Syria, 
from the borders of China to Persia. It was his 
Moslem descendant, Baber, who in 1526 founded 
the Mogul Empire in India. With the Moslems 
straddling the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, and 
the fierce Mongols devastating the land, the way 
between China and Europe became barred. Trade 
did not wholly cease between East and West, but 
the Arabs jealously monopolized its eastern sphere. 

During the early part of the fifteenth century 
the knowledge acquired in China of western Asia 
and perhaps of Europe—in consequence of the 
intercourse previously brought about by the Mon- 
gol dynasty—inspired the Ming Emperor, Yung 
Lo, to send out a naval expedition in 1405 and 
again in 1408. The flotilla of sixty-two ships 
reached Malacca, Ceylon, and as far west as Aden, 
compelling the places visited to pay ‘tribute’ to 
China, in return for ‘presents’ sent by the Em- 
peror. But his successors had their hands too full 
in their own land with Mongols and others, and 
at sea with Japanese invaders, to continue the 
pursuit of naval expansion. 

In the fifteenth century the land barriers be- 
tween Europe and the East being insurmountable, 
the way to China must be found by sea. China was 
the lure that started Columbus on his westerly 
voyages in 1492; and, when he reached the islands 
of the American coast, he was unaware that it was 
a new and unknown land he had found. He 
thought he had reached the coast of Champa to 
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the south of China. John Cabot in 1497 followed 
the same lure of China and, instead, found North 
America. Vasco da Gama in 1498, seeking India 
and China, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
only thirty years after Spain had thrown off the 
Moslem yoke, Magellan reached the Philippines. 
Sebastian Cabot and Sir Hugh Willoughby carry- 
ing letters ‘in the direction of the powerful empire 
of Cathay’, sought a north-west passage, as did 
Frobisher, Jackman and Pet, Weymouth, Hud- 
son, Button and Baffin. Richard Chancellor and 
Jenkinson tried to penetrate to it north-eastwards. 
The capture of the Spanish Madre de Dios gave 
the English their ‘first authentic detail of the 
secret of the commerce of the Far East, which 
they had sought for long vainly to surprise’.*’ In 
1596 Benjamin Wood set off westwards with three 
ships and a letter, in Latin, from Queen Elizabeth 
to the Emperor of China, who could have read 
English or Choctaw as easily. Only one sailor 
escaped to tell the tale of the ill-fated ships and 
their crews. Michelbourne reached Japan, but in 
vain, in 1605. Will Adams arrived in Japan on a 
Dutch ship in 1600, and so successfully organized 
the Japanese navy that John Saris found a wel- 
come there in 1618, when he carried letters from 
James I. In 1615 we first hear of tea in England 
from Japan under its ordinary Chinese name of 
‘cha’, and not till 1658 is it spoken of under its 
southern name of ‘tay’! 

The Unicorn reached China in 1620 only to go 


1 See China and the West (Soothill), p. 64. 
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on the rocks and be lost. Henry Bornford in 1636 
reached the Portuguese settlement of Macao in 
the Canton River. John Weddell in the following 
year, on approaching Canton, was attacked by the 
Chinese at Portuguese instigation. He seized a 
small native fort, because his supercargoes had 
been imprisoned, secured their release through 
Portuguese intermediation, and sailed away, to 
their gratification! 

The East India Company, known as The Old 
Company, fared better at Macao next year (1638). 
In 1643 the Hind had no success, nor had the 
King Ferdinand and the Richard and Martha in 
1658. In 1671 the English obtained a temporary 
trading post or ‘factory’ in Amoy, then under the 
pirate ‘Koxinga’, but when he was expelled they 
too had to leave. Though the Portuguese put 
every obstacle in the way of trade, their men-of- 
war giving chase to the English trading ships, the 
Old Company obtained a brief footing at Canton 
in 1684. Other gallant attempts were made and 
in 1699 the Macclesfield first successfully traded 
direct with China. For two hundred years Eng- 
land had sought China in vain and it was not 
until 1713 that the great East India Company 
secured a foothold at Canton; they were officially 
forbidden to trade elsewhere. 

In 1759 Mr. Flint, the first Englishman known 
to have learnt Chinese, went north with a petition 
to the Emperor pleading for the amelioration of 
the oppression of foreign traders. He was ex- 
pelled the country for his temerity, the Chinese 
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writer of the petition was executed, the Chinese 
Superintendent of Trade dismissed, and the Eng- 
lish merchants severely beaten. The Emperor, 
Ch‘ien Lung, did indeed command an improve- 
ment in the conditions, but it soon fell away. 
To teach a foreigner in Canton the language was 
on pain of death—‘Englishmen were executed 
without proof of crime; justice was a mockery.’ 
The ghetto in which the traders lived was a tiny 
strip of swamp outside the city of Canton. They 
were not allowed to leave it without passports, 
even to go down the river to Macao, or to sail 
away, under risk of being fired upon by the fort, 
or of being expelled from the country. 

After seventy years of waiting, the British Gov- 
ernment thought it might be possible to regularize 
this state of affairs by sending an ambassador, 
Col. Cathcart, in 1778, to Peking. He and the 
Vesta were lost with all hands on the way. In 
1792 Lord Macartney went, arriving in Peking on 
the 21st of August 1793. Jesuits had then been in 
Peking for nearly two hundred years, and though 
their order was suppressed by the Pope in 1778, 
there were still learned priests in the service of 
the Chinese Government as scientists. It was not, 
however, in their interests to encourage the Pro- 
testant English. Lord Macartney hoped to obtain 
imperial permission for trading ports in Ningpo, 
the Chusan Islands, Tientsin and, like the Rus- 
sians, in Peking, together with proper regulations 
for trade. He was escorted to Peking under 
Chinese flags announcing him as a ‘tribute bearer’. 
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There he was courteously received by a courtly 
Emperor, and as courteously escorted away, having 
accomplished nothing. 

Meanwhile the East India Company continued 
to trade at Canton. In 1804 George III wrote to 
the Emperor of China, sending presents, telling 
him of the wickedness of that vile person, Napo- 
leon, in order to close the doors of China against 
French ships. The Emperor was graciously pleased 
to accept the presents as ‘tribute’ and replied to 
George III as to a humble vassal. 

In 1807 Robert Morrison of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the first Protestant missionary to 
go to China, landed in Canton. The knowledge of 
Chinese he had acquired before leaving England 
obtained for him a post in the East India Com- 
pany. As evangelization was illegal, he devoted 
himself to preparing the way for his successors by 
creating a great dictionary, translating the Bible 
into Chinese, and doing other invaluable literary 
work. He thus became, among Europeans, the 
greatest Chinese scholar of his age. 

The East India Company, under its charter, 
controlled all British trade; none could be done, 
or ships admitted, without its permit. The advan- 
tage of this system was that the Chinese Superin- 
tendent of Trade had only to deal in case of dis- 
pute with the head of ‘John Company’, who in 
certain respects was thus unofficial consul-general. 
Trade increased, as was natural, and it has steadily 
increased ever since, clear evidence that we have 
not forced either it or ourselves on the Chinese 
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people. They are eminently a trading nation and 
love to make a bargain. It is rather strange that 
one should have to reiterate a fact that should be 
patent, namely, that it is impossible to force our 
trade on unwilling Chinese buyers, or to buy from 
unwilling sellers. You cannot force goods of any 
kind on the Chinese, not even opium. To say, 
then, that we forced ourselves, our trade and our 
opium, indicates lack of knowledge. What actually 
did finally happen was a conflict between govern- 
ments, and not between traders or people. The 
British traders, officially confined to their un- 
healthy ghetto, and officially styled and treated 
as ‘barbarians’, asked for no exclusive privileges. 
Their sole desire was to exchange commodities 
with reasonable freedom with a willing people. 
But the policy of the Chinese Government was to 
keep ‘barbarian’ trade under strict control. Per- 
haps this was a short-sighted policy, but their 
fear of foreign intrusion was not unwarrantable. 
The inevitable result of government interven- 
tion was that the Chinese traders elaborated an 
effective system of bribing their officials, an art 
in which long centuries had made them past 
masters. Many eyes had to be closed, and many 
itching palms anointed with silver dollars, not 
only in Canton, but right up to the foot of the 
Throne. All this bribery—done by the Chinese 
themselves—adversely affected the price of com- 
modities, but that had to be borne. As to the 
foreigner— Unable to obtain civilized recognition 
by the officials and government, forbidden to 
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address to them communications in Chinese, limited 
to the form of the “humble petition”, prohibited 
from learning the language under penalty of death 
to the native teacher, treated as and officially 
styled “barbarians”, confined to the pestilential 
overcrowded suburb of an almost tropical city— 
it is astonishing that foreigners still persisted in 
hoping for human conditions.’ ? 

In 1814 Sir George Staunton, unable to obtain 
amelioration of these hardships, ordered British 
withdrawal from Canton. He realized that foreign 
trade had already become a factor of such econo- 
mic importance to Southern China that its cessa- 
tion would have disconcerting consequences. The 
Viceroy immediately made some modifications; 
perhaps the most important being the right of 
directly communicating in the Chinese language 
itself, but still only in the abject form of the 
‘humble petition’. 

Two years later, in 1816, Lord Amherst was 
sent to Peking. He was taken from Tientsin to 
the capital in barges flying the ensign ‘Tribute 
Bearer’. Carried overland from Peking to the Sum- 
mer Palace, Lord Amherst and his staff arrived, 
exhausted with an all-night journey, at five in the 
morning, when he was instantly ‘called upon, 
even hauled and pushed, to present himself, un- 
washed and dishevelled, without his credentials 
or court robes, before the Emperor’.? His request 
for delay was met with a peremptory dismissal 
and he and his staff were turned away the same 


1 China and the West, p. 99. 2 Ibid. 
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day. The real cause was his refusal to kotow before 
the Emperor. 

It is important to understand the meaning of 
the kotow, for it was this and the spirit behind 
it which caused most of our troubles with the 
Chinese Government. To kotow, literally ‘knock 
the head’, is to kneel on both knees, lay the palms 
of the hands on the floor, and touch it with the 
forehead a proscribed number of times. Quite 
picturesque—in robes; amusing in trousers! But 
it was less the form than the meaning of the 
ceremony that mattered. The Emperor was a 
degenerate, passionately devoted to the stage.! 
Suffice it that the kotow was the external acknow- 
ledgement to the Emperor of China of vassalage. 
Lord Amherst had made it clear to the officials 
who met him at Tientsin, that he could not ob- 
serve the kotow; they, on their part, assured the 
Emperor there would be no difficulty in the 
matter. Nevertheless, the difficulty arose. His 
Majesty, after dismissing Lord Amherst, was gra- 
cious enough to accept the English king’s presents 
as ‘tribute’, and sent him a Ju-t, or baton of 
delegated authority as plenipotentiary in his own 
kingdom, subject to China. In the course of his 
haughty letter, he says, ‘Know only to show the 
sincerity of your heart and study goodwill, and 
one can then say, without the necessity of your 
sending annual representatives to my Court, that 


1 No necessary connexion between the two need be assumed, 
though to what extent the German stage was a cause of the Great 
War has not yet received the attention it deserves. 
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you progress towards civilized transformation. It 
is to the end that you continue your obedience 
that I send you this Imperial command!’ Thus 
we may see, even in more considerate terms than 
is shown in some other imperial communications, 
the supreme authority claimed by China. 

One of three courses was left open to England— 
a resort to force, submission to the existing tyran- 
nical conditions, or abandonment of the trade. 
For a quarter of a century longer the British 
Government took the second course, and steadily 
pursued its policy of patience and conciliation. 
Its sole desire was that of the friendly intercourse 
of trade with friendly traders, and neither then 
nor ever has it had any aggressive territorial 
intentions, or it could easily have satisfied them. 
For instance, after occupying the large and ad- 
mirably situated Chusan group, it returned them 
as soon as the Expeditionary Force could vacate 
them. Later, Port Hamilton was given back; 
Wei-hai-wei only awaits authorized hands to re- 
ceive it; the small Concession at Hankow, built 
out of nothing, has been handed over; Tientsin 
is to follow suit; Kiukiang has gone; Shanghai is 
not British; nothing is left but Hongkong, created 
from a barren rock. Friendly intercourse with a 
friendly people, for mutual welfare, has been 
England’s unwavering policy. 


II 


POLITICAL RELATIONS: THE FIRST CONFLICT 
AND AFTER 


In 1834, on the expiry of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, the British Government was faced 
with the necessity of undertaking its own respon- 
sibilities in Asia, as it now had to face serious 
international implications too great to be rele- 
gated to a Chartered Company, however ably 
directed. But this change immediately brought 
up the question of China. The situation there was 
abnormal and difficult. The system which had 
grown up during the intercourse of over a century 
was that all trade, on the Chinese side, was done 
through a committee called the Co-hong, who were 
responsible for the settlement of all balances. On 
the other side, the Superintendent of the East 
India Company, as a purely trading concern, had 
heretofore been the responsible trading repre- 
sentative for the British. 

Who was now to take his place? In the answer 
to this question lay the whole issue. So far as the 
Chinese Government was concerned it was willing 
to continue its sanction of trade. It had, indeed, 
for centuries sanctioned it. But it would have no 
diplomatic relations whatever, save with vassal 
nations. 

The British Government, on the other hand, 
was compelled by its international obligations to 
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assume governmental control over its traders and 
people in the Far East. It therefore decided to 
send an official head. Lord Napier, a man of fine 
spirit, was selected and sent out with the carefully 
chosen title of ‘Superintendent of Trade’, and 
he arrived in 1834. His instructions were to 
announce his arrival at Canton by letters to the 
Viceroy. But the ‘vassal’ king of England might 
send whomsoever he wished, it did not follow that 
he, or his letters, would be received. The Chinese 
Government were willing to deal with an un- 
official trader, but it would have no Royal Repre- 
sentative, not even of trade. The Viceroy, hearing 
of Lord Napier’s arrival at Macao, in the absence 
of specific imperial instructions, issued a tempo- 
rary edict forbidding him from coming to Canton. 
He must first send in a humble petition for a per- 
mit to a minor subordinate of the Viceroy, when 
instructions would be sought from Peking. 

Lord Napier, nevertheless, proceeded to Canton, 
and sent a courteous letter to the Viceroy announ- 
cing his arrival and asking for the courtesy of an 
interview. His letter was rejected with contumely, 
and an edict issued ordering the ‘barbarian super- 
intendent’ away as soon as his ‘commercial’ affairs 
were concluded. The edict, inter alia, said: ‘The 
high ministers of the Celestial Empire are not per- 
mitted to have intercourse by letters with outside 
barbarians. If the said “barbarian eye”’ (or super- 
intendent) throws in private letters, I, the Vice- 
roy, will neither receive nor look at them.’ Later 
he issued another edict saying: ‘It would be most 
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right immediately to put a stop to trade, but con- 
sidering that the said nation’s king has hitherto 
been reverently obedient, he cannot in sending 
Lord Napier at this time have desired him thus 
obstinately to resist.’ The Customs duties they 
paid ‘concern not the Celestial Empire a hair or 
a feather’s down... But the tea, the rhubarb, 
the raw silk of the Celestial land are the sources 
by which the said nation’s people live and main- 
tain their life. For the fault of the one man, Lord 
Napier, must the livelihood of the whole nation be 
cut off?’ Out of pity he would still allow us to live 
on turkey rhubarb, tea, and silk! 

Lord Napier ordered up the two British war- 
ships. It should always be borne in mind that 
this was before the days of steam. The forts fired 
on them, two British were killed, and the fire was 
returned. On the 1st of August, Dr. Morrison, 
Lord Napier’s adviser, died, and two months later 
Lord Napier also died. Had they lived, the whole 
course of history might have been different. Mr. 
(later Sir) John Francis Davis succeeded Lord 
Napier, but his hands were so tied by instructions 
from England that he resigned and went home. 
Captain Elliot was appointed in his place. 

Meanwhile the Court was concerned over the 
balance of trade, which had been upset by the 
increased demand for foreign opium. Trade in 
-other commodities left a balance in favour of 
China, formerly requiring the import of silver, 
which was naturally acceptable to the rulers; but 
now the balance had turned against China and 
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required the export of silver. This became a prime 
factor in the Court’s policy of prohibition. 
Opium had been used in China as a drug for 
a thousand years. The Arabs first imported it. 
But the smoking of opium, which became the vice 
of the nation, was less than three centuries old. 
Under first the Portuguese, and then other nations, 
the trade steadily increased. The first edict 
against opium-smoking was issued in 1729, when 
only 200 chests a year were imported. The 
Government did its duty by issuing the edict. 
The officials did theirs by ignoring it. By the end of 
the century the import by all nations had reached 
4,000 chests. In 1796, therefore, another anti- 
opium edict was issued, and in 1800 still another, 
prohibiting both the import and the native culti- 
vation. In the part of India ruled by the East 
India Company, both the production and the sale 
there of the drug were its monopoly. In China the 
Company and the Chinese official Co-hong now 
obeyed the edict and ceased the trade; but the 
import by other ships continued—American, Bri- 
tish, Danish, Dutch, French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
There was abundance of the drug to be bought.in 
India, in Persia, in Turkey. American ships, for 
instance, brought in all the Turkey opium. The 
demand in China was increasing. Chinese mer- 
chants and officials in plenty were anxious to 
encourage the trade to their own large profit—pro- 
hibitions were lamentably useless—and they con- 
nived together for the wholesale smuggling of the 
drug, all official eyes being closed with bribes. By 
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1828 the import was 9,708 chests, and by 1839 
over 18,000 chests. ‘Repression and neglect fol- 
lowed each other to the confusion of everybody. 
Both courses were equally profitable to the cor- 
rupt mandarins.’ 

The Court, for long unable to formulate and 
maintain a decided policy, torn between its sincere 
prohibitionists and its equally sincere believers in 
legalizing and controlling the trade, at last decided 
on total prohibition. Commissioner Lin, a deter- 
mined opponent of the trade and of the foreigner, 
was sent and on the 10th of March 1839 ordered 
the delivery to him of all opium. The tiny foreign 
settlement was surrounded by troops and war- 
junks, and the entire community held in confine- 
ment. Deprived of food and water, Captain Elliot, 
on the 27th, obtained the delivery of all the opium 
of all the various nations, giving them a guarantee 
of reimbursement from the British Government. 
20,291 chests, valued at two and a half million 
sterling, were collected by Elliot, delivered to 
Lin and destroyed, without compensation, of 
course. 

Lin now demanded sixtéen British merchants 
as hostages, and a bond that no more opium would 
be imported. How could Captain Elliot and the 
merchants give such a bond? They could not be 
responsible for all nations, nor police the coast of 
China. Lin’s whole procedure was typical of the 
official mind; it was the barbarian who was wrong 
and must be punished. Instead of governing his 
own officials and people—a scarcely possible task 
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—he preferred the apparently simpler, yet really 
impossible task of crushing the foreigner. 

On the 24th of May the British were allowed to 
leave Canton for Macao, a bond having been 
given, under duress, that sixteen British mer- 
chants should leave China and never return. 
Despite the departure of the British from Canton, 
the opium trade continued. The destruction of the 
stocks only served to enhance the price of the in- 
coming cargo; and a chest worth 500 dollars before 
now fetched from 1,000 to 3,000 dollars, while 
smuggling was as vigorous as ever. 

Lin next ordered the British to return to Canton 
and re-open legitimate trade; for economic con- 
ditions cannot lightly be disturbed and many 
Chinese were suffering severely from the conse- 
quences of his action. Captain Elliot replied that 
as there was no safety for a handful of defenceless 
men in the grasp of the government of Canton, he 
could not consent to their return. In the meantime 
a fight with sailors seeking drink, at Kowloon, in 
which a Chinese was killed, led Lin to demand the 
surrender of the sailors. Elliot, unable to discover 
the actual offender, punished the party and gave 
liberal compensation to the bereaved family, but 
could not hand over the British sailors to the usual 
torture and execution. Threatened at Macao with 
Lin’s troops, Elliot ordered the whole British 
community into every kind of vessel available, and 
on the 26th of August sailed for safety to Hong- 
kong harbour. The island was then an almost 


uninhabitable mountain rising from the sea. 
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At its foot lived a handful of fishing folk. There 
the British vessels came to anchor. There Lin 
again pursued them, seeking their extermination. 
They were cannonaded, attacked by fire-rafts; 
extravagant head money was offered for British 
assassination; orders were issued to poison the 
wells; the refugees were deprived of provisions, 
and their lives were constantly at stake. Only 
then did the British Government reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that their prolonged policy of 
peaceful conciliation was in vain. 

Had the Manchu Government been willing to 
treat Lord Amherst, or Lord Napier, as anything 
but barbarians, the expedition need never have 
been sent. It was chiefly the kotow, the disdain of 
a haughty Court, not the animosity of the Chinese 
people, which caused the ‘war’. Opium hastened 
the collision, but, if it was the ‘cause’, then tea 
was the cause of the American War of Indepen- 
dence. In fact, both served to bring prolonged 
friction to a climax. The demoralizing opium 
trade was, indeed, inimical to English manufac- 
turers, and those who then prospered by it were 
not generally the English, but British subjects of 
other races, Chinese merchants and officials, and 
also the importers of all nationalities. Without 
defending the opium trade, one may add that, 
because the war has been styled the ‘OpiumWar’, 
an unjust odium has been placed on this country. 
The term was of our own, not Chinese, invention. 

When the treaty of peace was signed on the 
29th of August 1842, the chief question left . 
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unsettled was opium. It still remained nominally 
illegal, but the Emperor Tao Kuang, honourable 
in his zeal against the evil drug, ignorant in his 
methods, was powerless to cleanse the Augean 
stable of the Chinese mandarinate of its corrup- 
tion. He had failed miserably to police his own 
shores, or control his inland officials, and the 
foreign import, and, what became the real curse of 
China, internal cultivation, throve more vigorously 
than ever. 

The Nanking Treaty of 1842 opened the first five 
ports to trade, ceded Hongkong, provided an in- 
demnity for the opium losses of traders and war 
expenses, arranged for consular residence with 
right of direct communication with the Chinese 
mandarin, and prescribed that the mode of signing 
the Treaty should clearly demonstrate the equality 
of England and China and of their respective sov- 
ereigns. The opium question was left unsettled, 
and the Chinese right to suppress the drug re- 
mained as before. 

One is inclined to sum up by saying—the pity 
of it all! On the one hand, patriotic Chinese and 
Manchus were opposing the drug; on the other, 
the British Government here did not want and 
never had wanted the trade. A minimum of per- 
sonal intercourse at that early time between 
responsible Chinese and British officials, with a 
modicum of goodwill, might have saved China 
from a century of the opium curse, and put com- 
merce on a footing of immense benefit to China 
and the nations. 
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Nearly twenty years passed. Meanwhile the 
Cantonese T‘aiping Rebellion devastated the finest 
provinces of China, destroyed some of its fairest 
cities, and exterminated nearly twenty millions of 
its people. General Gordon rendered valuable ser- 
vice in its suppression, but before he was called in, 
there occurred what was known as the ‘Arrow 
War’. Again, as in the so-called ‘Opium War’, the 
real cause remained the same attitude of disdain 
towards the ‘barbarian’, and the Arrow incident 
was the accidental cause. The officials in Canton 
still persistently harassed the foreigners and the 
more they succeeded the greater was their reward 
from Peking. Lord Palmerston’s warning note 
was described by an Imperial Edict to be ‘con- 
tumacious and insulting in the extreme’. Despite 
the treaty the officials of the Empire were to have 
‘no intercommunication with foreigners . . . lest 
they should give the slightest encouragement to 
their insolent arrogance’. 

This attitude was well known to the turbulent 
people of Canton, who were not slow to respond. 
British subjects were attacked and some were 
murdered. Such was not the case elsewhere, for 
at the other ports, recently opened, officials and 
traders on both sides were on friendly terms. Only 
at the city of Canton, by the deliberate act of the 
Peking Government, was the gate still barred to 
foreigners, the High Commissioner Yeh having 
been appointed to maintain this stronghold against 
Kuropeans. Under his rule, for eight years for- 
elgners were subject to insult and attack not known 
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elsewhere, while their Government representatives 
were unable to obtain an interview with him and 
were flouted on every possible occasion. Envoys 
of various nations endeavoured in vain to com- 
municate with the Peking Government; they were 
all referred to Commissioner Yeh, who for steadily 
refusing and thwarting them, in defiance of the 
treaties, was rewarded with honours from the 
Throne. Had envoys been admitted to Peking 
in the fifties to negotiate with Chinese Ministers 
of State, the whole situation might have been 
changed. British, American, French, Russian en- 
voys continued their efforts to obtain interviews 
with imperial officials, in order to improve inter- 
national relations. All their efforts failed. The 
French were deeply moved over the cruel torture, 
officially administered, and the subsequent exe- 
cution of the abbé Chapdelaine. An American 
naval boat with flag flying was fired upon by one 
of the Canton river forts and one man killed; the 
forts were thereupon destroyed by the American 
Commodore. 

The Peking Government showed itself pitiably 
ignorant and inept. Though harassed by the 
Cantonese rising which threatened the throne, it 
still persisted in provoking foreign governments to 
sympathize with the rebels and to defend them- 
selves. Once again, it was the English who were 
called upon to face the situation. The climax came 
again with an unsavoury subject, described by 
Lord Elgin himself as ‘that wretched question of 
the Arrow, which is a scandal to us’. Contrary to 
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the Treaty, the lorcha Arrow was boarded by Can- 
tonese officials, the British flag was hauled down, 
and its crew of twelve Chinese sailors carried off to 
prison. Prolonged negotiations for an apology 
were unsuccessful. The men were ultimately re- 
turned, but in regard to an apology, Commissioner 
Yeh was as unyielding as were Sir John Bowring 
and (Sir) Harry Parkes. It is difficult at this dis- 
tance of time, free from the emotions of the mo- 
ment, not to think that a little further delay would 
have prevented the loss of many lives, British and 
Chinese, as well as of much treasure. To many to- 
day the quarrel will seem trivial, as our own 
quarrels may also seem to future historians. But 
to the men of the day, and on the spot, larger 
issues were involved. To them it appeared clear 
that unless the terms of the Treaty of 1842 were 
put into operation, the whole of the international 
relations would speedily again be in the melting- 
pot, with widespread suffering to all. 

The fundamental cause was the same as before, 
an ignorant Government; an equally ignorant 
and obstinate High Commissioner; foreign ad- 
ministrators goaded beyond endurance; a British 
Government averse to oriental embroilments after 
its Crimean War, but finally accepting the chal- 
lenge; and a French Government indignant over 
the atrocious official murder of one of its subjects. 
The immediate British casus belli arose out of 
the Chinese-owned, Hongkong-registered lorcha 
Arrow, with its foreign hull and junk rig, probably 
an opium-runner and carrying a crew far from 
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being above suspicion, under an Irish officer. Once 
more a cause, otherwise with much to justify it, 
was intermingled with this ‘wretched’ lorcha. 

The British Government, for supporting its 
representatives in China, was challenged in Par- 
liament by the Opposition and, on a vote of cen- 
sure, Lord Palmerston was defeated in the House 
of Commons. Parliament was dissolved and ap- 
peal made to the country, when he was returned 
with a majority of 85. Thus did this lorcha affect 
the Government of this nation. 

Lord Elgin was sent out with troops to effect a 
settlement of affairs in China. When he arrived at 
Singapore he heard from Lord Canning in India of 
the Sepoy Mutiny and immediately diverted all 
his forces there, where they proved to be of vital 
service. Other drafts were sent out to China. 
Baron Gros, with French forces, acted with Lord 
Elgin. After endeavouring in vain to enter into 
communication with the Canton Viceroy, they 
attacked and took the city, and then proceeded 
north to Tientsin, where, after taking ports on the 
way, a treaty was made in 1858. Next year, 
1859, when the British and French representatives 
went north for the ratification of the treaties, they 
were attacked and lost two ships and many men. 
In consequence, Lord Elgin and Baron Gros were 
again sent out with increased forces, and fought 
their way to Peking in 1860, where treaties were 
signed—which provided, inter alia, for the resi- 
dence of foreign legations at the capital, and for 
the opening of eleven new ports to trade. Not, 
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however, till 1873 were the foreign ministers re- 
ceived at Court, from which it will be seen that 
formal recognition of foreign powers is only fifty 
years old. Even then it was grudgingly, not 
frankly, made. Not until 1876 was the first 
Chinese minister appointed to England. 

In 1874 the British consul, Margary, was am- 
bushed and killed at Manwyne, on the Chinese 
borders of Burma, at the instigation, as was be- 
lieved, of the Chinese officials. He sacrificed his life 
in the interests of a British trade-route expedition, 
which he had gone to conduct over the border 
from Burma. Protracted negotiations followed, 
when five new trading stations were opened, and 
also six ports of call on the Yangtsze granted. 
While there need be no pretence of altruism in 
regard to the opening of these trading ports, there 
is no doubt that they resulted in the provision of 
a means of livelihood to multitudes of Chinese. 

After Japan, in 1894, had defeated China over 
Korean matters and obtained the splendid island 
of Formosa, the Pescadores and other advantages, 
then the other Powers began to rival each other in 
obtaining privileges. In 1897, the murder by ban- 
dits of two Catholic missionaries in Shantung gave 
Germany the desired opportunity of obtaining the 
harbour of Kiachou in that province. Russia 
strengthened its hold in Manchuria, arousing the 
jealousy of Japan, which, later, resulted in the 
Russo-Japanese War. France acquired additional 
rights and territory, and England, to prevent 
Russia or Germany from demanding it, agreed to 
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lease Wei-hai-wei, and also increased the security 
of Hongkong by leasing the area around it. This 
period was succeeded by that of the blocking out 
of ‘spheres of influence’ by the various Powers, 
and it seemed as if the ‘division of the melon’ of 
China was imminent. 

In 1900 the Boxer Rising against the Manchus 
was skilfully diverted by some of them against the 
foreigners, resulting in the international expedi- 
tion to relieve the siege of the legations in Peking. 
There followed the imposition of the costs of the 
expedition on China in the shape of the Boxer In- 
demnity. It may be remarked in passing that the 
British Government strictly censored its indemnity 
claims. 

In 1904 the Russo-Japanese War, fought on 
China’s soil, strengthened Japan’s position, for 
Japan acquired all Russia’s rights in southern 
Manchuria. Stirred at last to the realization of its 
peril, and the need of changing its methods to fit 
into the new environment, the Chinese Govern- 
ment adopted the Reform Programme, which had 
in 1898 been promulgated by the Emperor and 
immediately overthrown by the Empress Dowa- 
ger. Education was now entirely reformed and a 
constitutional Government sanctioned. 

In 1905 began the patriotic fight against opium. 
The foreign import, chiefly from India, was but a 
small percentage of the native product, but the 
British Government had three years previously 
offered to restrict the growth and sale of the Indian 


drug, part passu with reduction to be made by 
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China, the whole to be ended by 1917. The student 
class fought a splendid battle against the drug and 
success was assured, when the Revolution of 1911 
overthrew the dynasty, and under the Republic 
the country has slipped from bad to worse, during 
which the growth and consumption of native opium 
has enormously increased. In strict accordance 
with the Anglo-Chinese agreement, India ceased 
its export of the drug to China. 

Thus was ended a humiliating chapter in our 
otherwise honourable trade with China. That the 
traders of other nations shared in the opium im- 
port, that the Chinese traders and officials were 
the real corrupters of their own people, and that 
the native cultivation was the main debaucher 
of the people, does not relieve us as a nation from 
our share in permitting India to maintain the 
debasing traffic for so long a period. 

Let it be said that during the forty years, from 
1860 till the Boxer trouble in 1900, the relations 
between England and China were entirely pacific; 
disputes were negotiated and treaties amicably 
made. From 1900 until now a similar pacific re- 
lation has been maintained, and not even the 
recent acts of violence and hostility have changed 
the policy of peaceful conciliation and of non- 
intervention on the part of our Government. 
Sincere friendship, with no designs whatever on 
China’s possessions, but with anxious desire for 
the maintenance of its integrity remains the un- 
wavering basis of our national policy. 

Such then is a brief statement of the historical 
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background to our present relations with China. 
The problem in the first place was how to reach 
it; in the second place, how to establish contact; 
and in the third, how to maintain it. 

From the time that the existence of China was 
first known to Europe, fifteen hundred years 
passed before Venice in the thirteenth century A.D. 
first had direct contact, though the Arabs had 
been trading there by sea for a thousand years. 
Two and a half more centuries passed before the 
Portuguese made their connexion, and that by sea 
in 1516. Still two hundred years passed before the 
British, after two centuries of endeavour, acquired 
its initial trading post of Canton, and that is only 
two centuries ago. 

That it required seventeen hundred years for 
Europe to enter into permanent communications 
with China need cause little surprise, for the dis- 
tance was great and the intervening obstacles for- 
midable. Nor need we be surprised that the first 
associations were difficult; so different were the 
manners and customs, the physical appearance and 
dress, and worst of all the languages—indeed, the 
parties might almost have been denizens of two dif- 
ferent planets. That they succeeded in establishing 
any sort of intercourse is one of the encouraging fea- 
tures in history. Friction there was, as a matter 
of course. The anxious guardians of an advanced 
civilization like the Chinese, the greatest nation on 
earth as they thought, and indeed were—as also 
the weakest—were perhaps pardonably disdain- 
ful. Some of the horny-handed seamen of the 
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foreign nations, ever on the defensive against 
murderous attacks, may well have seemed bar- 
barians. Sometimes the natives did indeed resort 
to murder and at any rate the sailor must be al- 
ways on the alert to guard his life, for the unknown 
was lurking around every corner. The brilliance 
of colour and strangeness of form in the tropics 
heightened the sense of eeriness and watchfulness. 
Rough though these hardy adventurers of the sea 
undoubtedly were, it is impossible to withhold our 
tribute of admiration for the men who, at un- 
told peril, won for us a way round the earth and 
brought to our doors the fruits and products of 
every clime. It is these men who made our con- 
tacts with the East in the not very tender spirit of 
the day, though it was fully as tender as that of 
the East. If we are able to maintain the contacts 
with equal virility in the more refined spirit of our 
day, we may look for an even better spirit to- 
morrow. 


III 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY: ITS RISE AND 
CAUSE AS RELATING TO PERSONS 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY means the privilege of re- 
maining under the laws of one’s own nation while 
residing in a foreign land; or, the privilege of an 
outside nation to control and protect its own sub- 
jects dwelling within another nation. It is an 
ancient institution and has been common in past 
ages throughout Europe and the civilized world. 
Until lately it was best represented in the West by 
the Capitulations in Turkey. In ancient times one 
of the well-known examples was the privilege of 
Roman citizenship—Civis Romanus sum—a privi- 
lege which, for instance, saved St. Paul from the 
death which awaited him at the hands of his own 
fellow-countrymen. By this appeal to Extra-terri- 
toriality he was spared to give Christianity to the 
world. In China, until the recent War, foreigners 
living there were not subject to its laws, but each 
to the law of his own nation. 

What is the history of this law in China, so far 
as western nations are concerned? First of all, it 
was not introduced by the West. It was a law al- 
ready in existence for the Manchus, who were sub- 
ject, not to Chinese law, but to Manchu; for their 
military colonies and the Manchu people dwelling 
in China remained under their own separate law. 
Manchu offenders were therefore tried, not in the 
Chinese courts, but by Manchus and were pun- 
ished by Manchus according to the Manchu code. 
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In this respect there was a clear parallel with Ro- 
man citizenship in its extra-territorial character- 
istics. It was not, therefore, in the least difficult 
for Manchu or, for that matter, Chinese rulers to 
understand and evaluate the desire of foreigners 
to be under their own laws, though the demand at 
first was not willingly conceded. 

Russia in 1689 was the first Western nation to 
negotiate some such arrangement, but until eighty 
years ago, all other occidentals on Chinese soil 
or in Chinese waters were, in Chinese eyes, under 
Chinese law. Had the Chinese Government been 
willing to enter into diplomatic relations with the 
West, it is unlikely that its claim would ever have 
been disputed. 

Perhaps the first instance, however indirect, of 
an attempt to set up in China a European im- 
perium in imperio was that made by the Pope in 
regard to what is known as the ‘Term Question’. 
Catholic missionaries had been working in China 
since 1579, but it was only after 1601 that the 
scientific knowledge of the Jesuit, Matteo Ricci, 
made him welcome at the Court of the Ming Em- 
peror, and thus enabled the Church to secure a 
foothold. From then until 1717 it had encouraging 
success. The ‘Term’ controversy was aroused by 
the Dominicans and Franciscans against the Jes- 
uits for using 7“ien or Heaven for God, and for 
permitting offerings to ancestors, and other doubt- 
ful practices. This controversy brought about 
the first official claim to Papal authority. The 
Emperor, K‘ang Hsi, appealed to by the Jesuits, 
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had ruled that Tien, Heaven, connoted the idea 
of the God of the Christians, and that offerings to 
ancestors were not an act of idolatry. In 1715, 
Clement XI, in contradiction to the Chinese Em- 
peror, condemned the Jesuit term and their per- 
missive practices. The Emperor not unnaturally 
resented Clement’s Bull, as an intervention in his 
nation. For a foreigner like the Pope, ignorant 
of the Chinese language and literature, to set him- 
self up as an authority on the subject of Chinese 
terminology, or rites, seemed a gross impertinence 
to the learned K‘ang Hsi. He was probably as ig- 
norant of the Christian idea of God as the Pope 
was of the Chinese ideas of Heaven and Ancestor 
Worship. Nevertheless, for him to allow such an 
intervention in his Empire was out of the question, 
and he riposted in 1717 by proscribing Christian- 
ity. His suppression was temporary and moder- 
ate, but that of his son, in 1724, was more deter- 
mined, for he drove to Macao all the priests, save 
those employed by the Government for scientific 
purposes, a number being cruelly ill-treated and 
the converts suffering persecution. Several priests 
who returned to their flocks endured martyrdom 
in 1747. The Pope suppressed the Jesuits in 1773, 
and eleven years later severe repression of the 
Roman Church took place in China; bishops and 
priests were cast into prison, where seven of them 
died. Some secretly and courageously continued 
to visit their flocks until the Imperial Edict of 
1844 granted Toleration, and the later treaties of 
1858 and 1860 finally gave recognition to the 
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Christian Church. Amongst the martyrs was the 
French abbé Chapdelaine. 

Before the treaty of 1842, so far as the traders 
living ashore were concerned, the case has been 
well stated by Dr. H. B. Morse in his authorita- 
tive work The International Relations of the Chinese 
Empire. He tells us that civil suits caused no 
difficulty, for as the Chinese Code was pre-emi- 
nently a criminal, not a civil code, all civil cases 
were settled by arbitration, or, if brought to Court, 
became criminal. The unwholesome fear of the 
Law Courts was universal. As to the foreign 
trader, he was entirely subject in civil cases to the 
terms dictated by the Chinese merchant, or at any 
rate to arbitration through the native Guild, 
never through the Courts. It is a remarkable fact 
that criminal jurisdiction did not actually arise 
over the relatively few traders living ashore at 
Canton, which was the only trading port in the 
country. The resident traders were so well- 
behaved that, ‘except on one occasion, no offence 
was ever committed by any of their number’. In 
practice, therefore, it was with the floating popu- 
lation on the foreign ships that criminal jurisdic- 
tion was concerned. That criminal ‘cases of homi- 
cide and wounding ... in a very long term of years, 
should have been so insignificant in number and in 
their character, says much for the strictness of the 
control exercised over the crews of the ships’. ‘In 
the history of a century there were less than a 
dozen cases of homicide such as to lead to inter- 
national difficulties’; that is to say, affecting 
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relations with the local officials. One may surmise 
that with the vile quality of the liquor supplied to 
the men when ashore, and other concomitant evils, 
far more cases of assault and battery occurred 
amongst the foreign sailors themselves, cases which 
were dealt with by their own superiors. 

In 1773 an Englishman was tried by the Portu- 
guese in Macao for the homicide of a Chinese. The 
court found him not guilty, but on the demand of 
the Chinese he was handed over to them; they 
tried and executed him. In 1780 a French seaman 
in self-defence killed a Portuguese sailor. On the 
demand of the Chinese he was given up and 
strangled. In 1784 an English gunner, while firing 
a salute, accidentally killed a Chinese. The Chinese 
authorities arrested the English supercargo of the 
ship, and their attitude became so threatening 
that the gunner was surrendered, the supercargo 
released, and the gunner strangled under orders 
from Peking. After this no more British were sur- 
rendered for trial by a Chinese court. In 1807 a 
fight between English sailors and Chinese caused 
the stoppage of all trade for two months, one 
Chinese having been killed. One of the sailors was 
finally imprisoned in the English ‘factory’ for acci- 
dental homicide, and next year released by order 
from Peking on payment of a fine. In 1821 an 
American sailor dropped a jar overboard, when a 
woman was accidentally knocked off her boat and 
drowned. All trade with Americans was stopped, 
and after considerable delay the man was sur- 


rendered to trial and strangled at once. 
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Reference has already been made to Mr. Flint 
of the East India Company, who in 1759 ventured 
to go to Tientsin and send a memorial to the Em- 
peror pleading for the amelioration of oppressive 
trading conditions. He was, in consequence, im- 
prisoned in Canton for two years and a half, and 
then expelled the country. The Chinese who wrote 
the memorial for him fared worse, for he was exe- 
cuted. 

On the other hand, in criminal cases, where 
Chinese were the guilty parties, redress was gener- 
ally obtained with reasonable success. There were 
of course flagrant cases on both sides, but they 
were few. 

The chief objection to the Chinese criminal law 
—and in a sense, all Chinese law was criminal law 
—lay in what by occidentals was felt to be its un- 
just administration. The law and administration 
over most of the country are even yet unchanged. 
Official torture of an inhuman description was 
practised. In England, while torture was not 
officially abolished till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, in practice it had ceased fifty 
years earlier. Chinese prisons, too, were places of 
horror even to the Englishmen of those days, 
when English prisons were still dens of misery. 
We must also remember that in the eighteenth 
century our own written laws were as severe as 
those of China; what advantage they had—a very 
material one—lay in the emphasis on intention 
more than on the actual results of the offence. 
But, in those days, our laws were still so severe 
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that, in some cases, more merciful juries per- 
jured themselves rather than bring in a verdict 
of guilty. In China the jury system was then, as 
now, unknown. It must, however, in justice be 
said that our slave trade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury entailed horrors far exceeding anything com- 
mitted on our people by the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, in China, where the law was not 
only severe, but most terrible of all, where con- 
fession was required before conviction, the terrors 
of torture may be left to the imagination. More- 
over, there was no Act of Habeas Corpus, and in 
consequence long incarceration without trial was 
the rule. The trial was by a judge alone, without 
a jury; no lawyer or best friend was allowed to 
plead, and the prisoner was assumed guilty until 
he proved his innocence. The judges were, with 
rare exception, venal, ‘notoriously the most cor- 
rupt of any then existing in the world’. Their 
merciless underlings, being without pay, depended 
upon bribes for their living, and obtained them by 
unofficial torture of prisoners. Still another diffi- 
culty in Chinese law was its collective character, 
for not only the individual offender was held re- 
sponsible, but, if he avoided arrest, his father, 
family, clan, employer—even the constable, magis- 
trate, and viceroy were held responsible. It has 
always been a common custom to arrest an offen- 
der’s next of kin in order to ensure the arrest of 
the offender; and there are numberless instances 
in which the whole family, innocent and guilty, 
have been destroyed for the crime of one member. 
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That the British Government was still anxious, 
as far as possible, to conform to Chinese law is 
manifest in its instructions to Lord Napier, who 
was sent out in 1834 to take over the Superin- 
tendency of trade, on the expiry of the charter of 
the East India Company in Asia. The Govern- 
ment emphasized the ‘duty of conforming to the 
laws and usages of the Chinese Empire, so long as 
such laws shall be administered towards [British 
subjects] with justice and good faith and in the 
same manner’ as towards the Chinese people and 
those of other nations. For a century the steady 
policy of the British Government, always suffi- 
ciently burdened, as also of the East India Com- 
pany, whose dividends required it, had been one 
of unwavering ‘conciliation and moderation’, and 
of respect for the laws of China. Unfortunately, as 
shown in the last chapter, the Chinese Court, not 
the people, would only deal with the English as 
barbarians and vassals. It was impossible to make 
contact between the two Governments. All com- 
munications with Lord Napier were refused. Fol- 
lowing his lamentable death on the 11th of October 
1834, after less than three months in the country, 
his successors continued the policy of patient sub- 
mission, until Commissioner Lin arrived to stamp 
out the opium trade by stamping on the British. 
It was his first demand for Mr. Dent as a hostage 
that aroused Captain Elliot to resistance. His re- 
fusal to allow Mr. Dent to go into the city, unless 
accompanied by himself under guarantees of safe re- 
turn, was the beginning of the changed relationship. 
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After the opium, valued at £2,500,000, had all 
been surrendered to Commissioner Lin and burnt 
by him, the further demand for the surrender of 
sixteen English and Indian merchants as hostages 
against the arrival of more opium was rejected. 
The refusal of this impossible demand was another 
indication of the changing relationship. 

After the party of sailors, English and American, 
had caused a riot on the 7th of July 1839, while 
seeking drink at Kowloon, Hongkong, where a 
Chinese was injured and died next day, Captain 
Elliot first satisfied the bereaved family with what 
was a fortune to it out of his private purse. Then 
he announced the holding of a court of justice. It 
was to be ‘a court of justice with criminal and 
admiralty jurisdiction for the trial of offences com- 
mitted by Her Majesty’s subjects within the do- 
minions of the Emperor of China and the ports 
and havens thereof, and on the high seas within 
one hundred miles of the coast of China’. The 
Court was held on the 12th of August; the actual 
perpetrator of the deadly blow could not be dis- 
covered, but five sailors were found guilty of riot 
and were heavily fined and sentenced to prison on 
their return to England. 

This was extra-territorial jurisdiction which 
Commissioner Lin quite correctly refused to re- 
cognize. He demanded the surrender of the sailors 
to Chinese justice, which Captain Elliot with equal 
correctness refused. 

As for the British Government, for six years 
after the death of Lord Napier, it continued quietly 
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to submit to every humiliation, hoping against 
hope for some way of approach to the Chinese 
Government. But with its lawful traders driven 
out, and with their lives and the lives of its repre- 
sentatives in serious peril, it could no longer shirk 
its responsibilities, as a decision of some sort must 
be reached. There were again the three courses 
open: to submit to existing oppressive conditions, 
and order Captain Elliot virtually to recognize 
China’s overlordship of Britain by communicating 
through a minor Chinese official in the form of 
the ‘humble petition’; or to withdraw all the 
British from China; or to use force against the 
haughty Government of willing Chinese traders in 
order to secure improved conditions. Force was 
reluctantly decided upon. It was used. The affair 
can hardly be described as a war, since only six- 
teen sailing ships of war and four thousand men 
were required to carry it through. It ended in the 
Treaty of Nanking, 1842, and in the publication 
of general regulations for trade in 1843. 

As to law and administration, when Hongkong 
was formally taken over by Captain Elliot, he an- 
nounced that, so far as the Chinese residents were 
concerned, they should ‘be governed according to 
the laws and customs of China, every description 
of torture excepted’. But, though the law of Extra- 
territoriality was from now on practised in the 
open ports, it was neither declared nor defined for 
sixteen more years, till the treaty of 1858. By this 
time all the nations were in agreement against the 
surrender of their subjects to the Chinese courts, 
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and also in claiming jurisdiction in cases arising 
between foreigners and foreigners. 

After the ‘Arrow War’ came the treaty of 1858, 
which in Article xv says: ‘All questions in regard 
to rights, whether of property or person, arising 
between British subjects shall be subject to the 
jurisdiction of the British authorities.’ Chinese 
offenders and British offenders were to be tried in 
their own respective courts, according to their own 
laws, and ‘justice shall be equitably and impar- 
tially administered on both sides’. Disputes be- 
tween British and Chinese should first be arbi- 
trated by the British official, and in case of failure, 
the Chinese and British officials should decide 
equitably. But it was not till 1876, by the Chefoo 
Agreement, that the law still in practice was for- 
mulated. 

An important clause in that Agreement, fore- 
shadowing British willingness to reconsider the 
extra-territorial right, states: ‘It is further under- 
stood that, so long as the laws of the two countries 
differ from each other, there can be but one prin- 
ciple to guide judicial proceedings in mixed cases 
in China, namely, that the case is tried by the 
official of the defendant’s nationality, the official 
of the plaintiff’s nationality merely attending to 
watch the proceedings in the interests of justice. 
If the officer so attending be dissatisfied with the 
proceedings, it will be in his power to protest 
against them in detail. The law administered will 
be the law of the nationality of the officer trying 
the case.’ That is to say, in cases where the British 
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subject was defendant, the case would be tried in 
the British court according to British law, the 
Chinese having the right to watch the proceedings 
on behalf of the Chinese plaintiff, and to protest 
against any injustice, and vice versa. 

Such is the brief history of Extra-territoriality. 
The subject divides into two sections, that relating 
to persons, and that relating to the Concessions 
and Settlements. 

First of all, let me correct an entirely misleading 
piece of propaganda which is being foisted upon 
the people of China and of this country. It has 
lately been asserted that under the law of Extra- 
territoriality a foreigner can obtain a passport, go 
anywhere in China and commit any crime, while 
the Chinese have no power to protect themselves 
against him. This is a complete travesty of the 
facts. The law of Extra-territoriality in no way 
interferes with the rights of China to maintain 
order within its own vast territory, outside the 
extremely narrow limits of the Concessions and 
Settlements, and the wider area under Japanese 
control in Manchuria. The sovereign right of China 
to arrest any such offender has always been clearly 
recognized. If a foreigner of any nationality 
offends against Chinese law, outside the limits of 
the Concessions, the treaties definitely provide 
that he may be arrested by the Chinese authority 
and conveyed to his nearest consul for trial. Pro- 
vision is, however, made that he shall not be mal- 
treated. That this clause was necessary is evident 
from the treatment already suffered by English 
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prisoners; for instance, English men and at least 
one woman had been officially carried long dis- 
tances, exposed to the mob, in cages 8 feet by 3 
feet by 24 feet, and grossly ill-treated, in or about 
1840. 

Again it has been asserted that fugitives from 
Chinese justice seek shelter on foreign vessels, or 
in places under foreign control. But nothing is 
said by the promoters of these misleading state- 
ments in regard to the law of Extradition, by 
which any criminal can be demanded by Chinese 
authorities and obtained on production of the 
usual prima facie evidence. It is true that the 
British saved the life of the great reformer, K‘ang 
Yu Wei, whose head the Empress Dowager sought. 
It is true, too, that the British, on more than one 
occasion, saved the life of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, on 
whose head was a great price. It is also true that 
numbers of high Chinese officials, even ex-presi- 
dents of the Republic, have followed the example 
of Dr. Sun, and in time of danger, sought refuge 
in the foreign settlements, under foreign protec- 
tion. But these have all been political refugees, 
and it is not true that the British Concessions 
knowingly give shelter to common criminals de- 
manded by the Chinese authorities. They would 
be only too happy to be relieved of them. 
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IV 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY OF PERSONS: 
PRESENT POSITION 


Ir has been shown that, until quite recently, 
foreigners in China have been subject to the laws 
of their own countries, while, on the other hand, 
the Chinese everywhere abroad have been subject 
to the law of the land in which they dwelt. Thus 
the Chinese in England, America, Japan, and 
other countries are subject to the laws of those 
countries, while British, Americans, Japanese, and 
citizens of other nations in China have the privi- 
lege of living under their own laws and juris- 
diction. 

Generally speaking, this arrangement, once 
made, was not specially obnoxious to the Chinese; 
nor did it so become until well into the present 
century. In actual experience, not many foreign 
cases arose outside the immediate range of the 
consular jurisdiction. Moreover, the Chinese offi- 
cials the more readily acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, inasmuch as, until quite recently, none of 
them was trained in western law. They were 
thus saved from much friction and dispute during 
a period which was recognized as temporary. 

It was only after the Russo-Japanese War of 
1903-4 that the question began to find expression. 
The Japanese had always been looked down upon 
by the Chinese, but the victory of Japan over 
China in 1894 and then over Russia in 1904, both 
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times on China’s soil, opened China’s eyes and 
_ revealed the depths of China’s impotence. Here 
was the largest homogeneous empire in the world 
unable to defend its own shores from the invasion 
of an insignificant nation like that of Japan. 
China at last became convinced that the Jugger- 
naut car of modern progress would crush her to 
pieces unless she mounted it, and in consequence 
many thousands of students swarmed to Japan, 
and thousands to Europe and the United States. 
Moreover, large numbers of Japanese and Japanese 
subjects entered China, so that the whole position 
of, and attitude to, extra-territorial rights began 
to undergo a serious change. 

As long as only a comparatively small number 
of Europeans possessed these rights, the matter 
was not one of special urgency, but now the whole 
situation became different. Of the extra-territorial 
persons in China to-day, 34,255 are Europeans and 
Americans, of whom 15,247 are British. But the 
Japanese residents number 218,351, and, in addi- 
tion, claim extra-territorial rights over 800,000 
Koreans, chiefly residing in Manchuria, and over 
nearly 8,000 Formosans, originally Chinese. So 
that Japan to-day claims extra-territorial rights 
over ninety per cent. of the ‘foreigners’ possessing 
such rights in China, Britain less than five per 
cent., and the rest of the nations together a little 
over five per cent. In addition, there are 83,235 
Europeans in China without such rights, that is, 
twice as many as those who possess the rights. 
Of these, 3,352 lost their status when China 
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entered the War, among whom are 3,050 Germans. 
Of the rest, 79,785—-probably more—are Russians, 
mostly refugees from the Terror, living chiefly in 
Manchuria, but many of them in deplorable con- 
dition in China Proper. These lost their rights by 
the deliberate disfranchisement of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but are probably safer under Chinese 
laws than under those of the Soviet. 

It should be noted that not all the British and 
French subjects are Britons and French, for the 
question is complicated by the number of Indians 
in Chinese Turkestan, of Burmese within the 
south-west border, and of Annamese in the south. 
These are, however, matters for negotiation and 
should not present serious difficulty. The real 
difficulty is not with such details, nor with the 
British Government, but with the absence of any 
Government in China with whom there can be any 
valid negotiation. The British have sought, and 
are diligently seeking, for a responsible set of 
rulers with whom to deal. So far they have sought 
in vain. There has been no hand to grasp, and, as 
the Chinese proverb quaintly puts it, 

‘One hand clapping makes no sound.’ 
Given a stable government, or even governments, 
trusted by the people, there need be little difficulty 
in negotiating a change. Such a change, honourably 
negotiated and wisely conditioned, would have the 
sympathy of many, both of those who would lose 
their privilege, and of those who view the question 
from a safe distance. There is, on the other hand, 
a large body of people who look with reasonable 
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anxiety on being handed over to a Government 
whose laws are still insufficiently modernized, and 
whose administration is still largely unchanged; for 
it must always be remembered that probably eighty 
per cent. of the courts of China still use torture, 
and eighty per cent. of the prisons are still unfit 
for human habitation. 

Nevertheless, the growth of such a large number 
of aliens, chiefly Japanese, not subject to the laws 
of China, serves to emphasize the intrusion on 
‘China’s sovereign rights’. This intrusion, unfelt 
by the people, is keenly felt by the returned 
students, who have been taught the advanced 
political doctrines of Europe and America, now 
carried further by the extreme doctrines of the 
U.S.S.R. These students rightly claim that China’s 
sovereign rights shall be restored, but, unhappily, 
fail to realize that to all democratic peoples, 
sovereign rights involve the fundamental pre- 
liminary of sovereign duties. There are, of course, 
not a few of the wiser Chinese, trained in the 
school of Confucian honour and dignity, who con- 
sider that sovereign duties must, of necessity, 
take precedence of sovereign rights. Such a school, 
for instance, is represented by men like His Ex- 
cellency T‘ang Shao-Yi, formerly Minister to 
Washington, and later President of the Chinese 
Republic. Knowing well the harsh nature of 
Chinese law and administration and how hardly 
they press on the Chinese people, and knowing 
well that foreigners live under laws and adminis- 
tration far more humane than those of his own 
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country, he sagely replied to an interlocutor: 
‘What is not good enough for the foreigner, is not 
good enough for the Chinese.’ In other words, if 
China’s laws are not good enough for foreigners 
then they are not good enough for the Chinese, 
and in consequence China’s first duty is to bring 
its laws and administration into line with the 
more modern world, or to put its own house in 
order. This is the view one would expect of a 
scholar and a statesman. It is the view of Men- 
cius, the great politico-moral successor of Confu- 
cius, for he urged the ruler he was addressing so 
to humanize his laws, his administration, and his 
taxation, that people of the neighbouring states 
would crane their necks with longing to be under 
so humane a sway. 

Let us look, however, at some of the considera- 
tions which arise out of this abnormal condition 
of Extra-territoriality. 

While the extra-territorial jurisdiction of Kuro- 
peans formerly pressed very lightly on China’s 
sovereign rights, the increase in claimants to these 
rights of late years has seriously increased the 
pressure. This increase is the more acutely felt 
in consequence of the newly-aroused national 
sensitiveness and national consciousness. 

The extraordinary condition is found, chiefly 
in Shanghai, of over a dozen nations each with 
its separate court of justice. Here is what the 
report of the Commission on Extra-territoriality 
says: ‘It is obvious that with so many foreign 
courts existing in China, each administering the 
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laws of its own country, anomalies will arise from 
time to time. The court in which the trial is 
taking place has no jurisdiction over an alien 
plaintiff or witness. Thus, if such a person com- 
mits perjury or is guilty of contempt of court, he 
is immune from the usual process of law adminis- 
tered by the court in such cases.’ Certain reme- 
dies are, however, possible, and in point of fact 
such cases are uncommon. ‘Another striking 
anomaly arises when certain persons have jointly 
committed a crime. In such a case there must be 
as many trials in the respective courts as there 
are accused of different nationalities, and of course 
the punishments inflicted may vary within wide 
limits. On the other hand, the principles of law 
administered by the foreign “courts” are sub- 
stantially uniform.’ One may also add that such 
cases are rare. 

Again, the foreign court may, in certain cases, 
be hundreds of miles from the place where the 
offence was committed. In the case of a few 
smaller nationalities the nearest court may even 
be ten thousand miles distant, making the atten- 
dance of witnesses practically impossible. Such 
complaint of inaccessibility, however, in no way 
applies to Great Britain, for our consuls are 
generally more accessible than is, say, the capital 
of a Chinese province; and in fact the difficulty 
has seldom arisen in the past, though that should 
not hinder provision for the future. 

The competence and training of the personnel 
of the foreign courts varies much amongst the 
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various nations, and even, inter alia, among the 
British consuls. But at worst the British consuls 
are equal in legal acumen to the ordinary Chinese 
judges, and as to our Supreme Court judges in 
China, they are unsurpassed by any modern- 
trained Chinese judges. 

The Courts of Appeal of many nations are 
beyond the seas, making appeals, except for the 
wealthy, almost impossible. 

Perhaps one of the most flagrant instances of 
the misuse of extra-territorial rights is the regis- 
tration by one or two minor Powers, for monetary 
considerations, of Chinese citizens and firms as 
their subjects. ‘By so doing they remove those 
persons, their property and business interests, 
from the jurisdiction of Chinese laws and Chinese 
courts.’ No such registration is, however, possible 
in British consulates, or in those of the more 
responsible Powers. 

A greater difficulty for the British is the num- 
ber of Chinese born in Hongkong and elsewhere 
under the British flag, who later return to live in 
China. The difficulty has been partly met by the 
British authorities refusing to recognize such per- 
sons as British unless, in normal conditions, they 
have provided clear evidence for registration, and 
definitely claimed their right to it. But in the 
case of certain minor Powers, who do not require 
registration of their nationals in China, the Chinese 
authorities are placed in a difficulty. 

Again, while extradition of ordinary Chinese 
criminals is common, the ‘abuses of extradition 
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arrangements between China and some of the 
Powers, and between the Powers themselves e 
does enable certain criminals to escape from jus- 
tice. Their number is, of course, extremely small. 

The ‘inviolability of foreign premises’ by Chinese 
authorities is a cause of occasional embarrass- 
ment, especially when a foreigner in the distant 
interior harbours a fugitive from ‘justice’, just or 
unjust. This also is a rare case. 

Restriction on the foreign trader’s right to 
travel, reside and trade outside the Treaty ports 
has its difficulties for the Chinese as well as the 
foreigner, but this matter need not be discussed 
here. 

There are other minor points infringing on 
Chinese sovereign rights into which there is no need 
to enter in detail. Suffice it that no one can deny, 
or wishes to deny, that Extra-territoriality is atres- 
pass on China’s sovereignty. It was brought into 
existence as a temporary remedy and was not 
meant to be permanent. It existed also for de- 
cades in Japan, but that country by more rapidly 
and in orderly fashion reorganizing its system of 
law and government, relieved itself of the abnor- 
mality in 1898. As to China, it only began its 
reorganization in 1902, after a violent upheaval, 
and delayed once more the admirable progress 
that was being made by another violent upheaval 
in 1911, an upheaval which has left the country 
without any central, or even local, authority of a 
permanent character. 


The question arises whether the time has arrived 
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when this country—we are hardly justified in 
discussing other nations—may safely hand over 
the persons of its subjects in China—KEnglish, 
Colonials, Indians, Chinese, and British subjects 
of many climes—to the laws and administration 
of China. The ‘ticket home’ plan is to any 
responsible statesman futile. Our commitments 
are manifestly too great, as well as the far greater 
interests of the Chinese people, for us to take any 
such retrograde step. 

Now, Sir Austen Chamberlain has made it per- 
fectly clear that this country is ready to negotiate 
such a transfer of authority as soon as there is a 
responsible Chinese Government with whom to 
negotiate. Whether Japan, with seventy times 
the number of its subjects protected by Extra- 
territoriality, will agree to do likewise is unknown. 
On the other hand, whether China ought to accept 
so great a responsibility, in its state of unpre- 
paredness, is a serious question. Extra-territori- 
ality with regard to persons undoubtedly causes 
a certain amount of difficulty. But its abolition 
in a country ill-prepared to deal with the new 
situation that would be created may easily cause 
intenser friction. If I were a Chinese, in my own 
nation’s interests I should prefer delay. 

So far as this country is concerned, we have two 
main classes of persons in China: one is the trader, 
the other the missionary. It is not difficult to see 
the possibility of a difference in the point of view 
of these classes. 

As to the traders, along with the acceptance of 
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the abolition of extra-territoriality, would arise 
the questions of the handing over of the Conces- 
sions and Settlements to the Chinese, Chinese juris- 
diction over foreign banks and business houses, 
the opening of the whole country to residence and 
trade, and soon. These important questions we will 
reserve for later consideration. 

Here let us look rather at the missionary posi- 
tion. The missionaries, unlike the traders, are 
free to travel and establish their work anywhere 
in the country. They have theoretically possessed 
this right for over sixty years, and have been able 
freely to avail themselves of it for over thirty 
years. In consequence, Christian missions of many 
nationalities, Reformed and Roman, have estab- 
lished themselves in every province and in every 
important city. 

American missionaries—through whose influ- 
ence chiefly so many Chinese students have been 
educated in America, many at the expense of the 
American Boxer Indemnity, many at the expense 
of American missionary societies—have been the 
principal foreign protagonists for the abolition of 
the law of Extra-territoriality. They have visual- 
ized modern China as if it were under the direction 
of Chinese who have been trained in America. 
They have seen only the Chinese student who has 
been trained in the Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality of the Declaration of Independence, as 
understood by the richest and most automobilized 
nation on earth. This is the type of student they 
have fancied as in control of Chinese affairs. If 
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he were, the rest of the world might have had an 
easier mind, but in fact this type of American- 
trained student is not in control. There are, of 
course, among these American students many fine 
men, steady and silent. But others of them have 
joined the ranks of those who still refuse to look 
at the native root of China’s woes, preferring to 
fix their unwavering gaze upon a few specks on 
the foreign leaves. There is no justification for 
considering Extra-territoriality as fundamental to 
China’s sorrows. The raising of the question is 
merely the raising of a political dust-storm, or a 
smoke-screen to cover the real cause; or perhaps 
with some it arises from a distraught mind, which 
commands respect. 

After the disasters at Hankow, Nanking, Kiu- 
kiang, and elsewhere, certain American mission- 
aries awoke to the realities of the situation. The 
British missionaries, who are not less devoted to 
the welfare of China, have differed amongst them- 
selves in their judgements. Some have advocated 
the abolition of the law; the majority, however, 
have felt that it was a matter with implications 
so involved that it should be dealt with by states- 
men in a statesmanlike fashion, rather than by 
themselves, with their partial knowledge and pro- 
Chinese inclinations, and dwelling amidst pas- 
sionate agitators. 

American and British missionary advocates of 
abolition have not always sufficiently differen- 
tiated between their own position and that of the 
trader. Missionaries in China are in a fundamen- 
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tally different position from that of the traders. 
They not only have the freedom of the whole 
country; but they are there to give, rather than 
to get. The trader is limited to the Open ports, 
and is there to get: even if, unintentionally, he 
gives far more than he gets, during his getting. 
The missionaries are there carrying a Divine 
Message greatly needed in China, as elsewhere. 
They mostly start out to risk their lives and their 
all in its delivery, if need be; many have given 
their lives, as also, it is fair to say, many others 
have done for trade and for their country. But 
there is a difference in status and aim, and it 
would not be unreasonable for a missionary to 
say, as for himself: ‘I will trust myself and my 
message entirely to the mercy and goodwill of the 
Chinese and their laws, but I have no right to 
impose my views on others, especially on traders.’ 

In practice, indeed, most of the missionaries do 
trust themselves entirely to the Chinese ; for appeal 
to extra-territorial rights or to the treaties for 
personal protection is not general. 

Nevertheless there are certain difficulties in the 
way of a missionary thus separating himself from 
the trader. First of all, would he be permitted so 
to do? Will his Government allow a certain num- 
ber of its subjects to claim national rights at home, 
and abrogate them abroad without authority? 
Moreover, will the ultra-Nationalist Chinese re- 
spect a man for thus de-nationalizing himself, and 
not at the same time advocating the whole of their 
ungenerous programme ? 
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Most of the British missionaries, while feeling 
that certain Chinese, living in sheltered places, 
are demanding more than is just, are yet willing 
to risk themselves, and harder still, their wives 
and families, under Chinese law and administra- 
tion anywhere and everywhere. They nevertheless 
consider that they have no right to implicate the 
British trading community in their difficulty, nor 
even their Government; at the same time they 
will gladly comply with any arrangement the 
Government may make with China which will free 
Christianity from its association with political 
protection. In the interests of China, as well as 
their own, they would, of course, prefer abolition 
part passu with the necessary alteration in the 
laws and in their administration. This is a position 
which appeals to any body of reasonable Chinese, 
and the non-vocal Chinese are reasonable. 

The attitude of our Government towards the 
question of Missions may be seen in the declara- 
tion it has made of its policy: 


‘His Majesty’s Government are prepared to accept the 
principle that British missionaries should no longer claim 
the right to purchase land in the interior, that Chinese 
converts should look to Chinese law and not to treaties 
for protection, and that missionary, educational and 
medical institutions will conform to Chinese laws and 
regulations applying to similar Chinese institutions.’ 


In the interests of the Christian Church it is 
wise that the Chinese Christians should no longer 
have even nominal rights under a foreign treaty, 
and that missionary, educational, and medical 
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institutions should conform to Chinese laws. As 
to further purchase of land in the interior for 
mission purposes, it is just that our Government 
should dissociate itself from even the appearance 
of propaganda. 

Let me close with certain statements of the 
Hon. Silas H. Strawn and a further declaration of 
our Government’s policy, as made by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Mr. Strawn was Chairman of the 
International Commission on Extra-territoriality, 
which met in China last year, 1926, and which 
spent six months on the spot in the study of the 
whole question. He is a lawyer of first rank in the 
United States, and as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion had unique opportunity for finding out con- 
ditions as they really are in China. 

He records that the Tariff Commission, to which 
his Commission was attached, was unable to 
formulate any final report, because the Chinese 
members after a time all fled for safety from the 
rival military forces, leaving the foreign repre- 
sentatives in the air. As to Extra-territoriality, 
he expresses the view that, when the Chinese 
revised laws and judiciary have been more defi- 
nitely established and extended, then the abolition 
of the privilege should be carried out according 
to a progressive scheme. In the meantime the 
Commission recommends that certain abuses (they 
are not British) should be remedied, and that 
wherever possible, in mixed cases, Chinese law 
should be the law administered. He goes on to 
say: ‘It is a primal instinct of human nature to 
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attempt to blame some one else for one’s misfor- 
tunes, or shortcomings. I submit that any student 
of conditions in China to-day must conclude that 
the present troubles of the Chinese people are 
internal and not external, and that the anti- 
foreign and anti-Christian feeling now obtaining 
in some parts of China is the result of persistent 
agitation and propaganda intended to excite the 
Chinese people into a state of frenzy and unrest.’ 
He wisely concludes, ‘I therefore submit that any 
one who has investigated conditions in China 
to-day must conclude that extra-territoriality, 
unequal treaties, imperialism, and other slogans 
. . . have nothing to do with China’s troubles.’ 
This conclusion I myself have no hesitation in 
supporting. 

As to Sir Austen Chamberlain, it is difficult to 
over-estimate the generosity of his statement. 
Knowing, as he must know full well, how weak 
China is militarily; knowing, as he must know, 
that organized boycotts are against the will of the 
Chinese people, and that they can be checked; 
having, moreover, evinced this country’s desire 
to meet the wishes of certain Chinese, even Chinese 
extremists, by surrendering the Concessions at 
Hankow and Kiukiang, Concessions created by 
the enterprise of honourable British traders; he 
yet went further and said: 


(29 January 1927, Birmingham.) 

‘Our only wish is for a strong, united, independent, 
orderly and prosperous China. We, on our side, will con- 
tribute all we can; we are ready to meet China half-way. 
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We are ready to relinquish special rights just in propor- 
tion as the Chinese Government can assure to our 
nationals the due enjoyment of the ordinary rights of 
foreigners in their country... . 

‘To talk about British Imperialism in this connexion 
is sheer nonsense. . . . We realize, no less than the most 
patriotic Chinese Nationalists, that old treaties are out of 
date, and we desire to put our relations with China on a 
basis suitable to the times in which we live. ... We hope 
that it will be possible to negotiate the arrangements for 
this change with a China which is under one central 
Government. 

‘There is no such Government in China to-day. But 

. . we must try to negotiate this change with the con- 
tending Governments, even in the midst of civil war. ... 

‘Two days ago a proposal was laid by our representa- 
tives before the Chinese authorities, both in the north 
and the south, by which His Majesty’s Government ex- 
press their readiness to recognize the modern Chinese 
Law Courts, without the attendance of a British official, 
as competent Courts for cases brought by British plain- 
tiffs or complainants. H.M. Government also stated 
their readiness to apply, in British Courts in China, the 
existing modern civil and commercial codes and duly 
enacted subordinate legislation. We are prepared to go 
further than this as soon as all the Chinese codes and 
judicial administrations are ready. 

‘As regards taxation, we are prepared to make British 
subjects liable to pay regular Chinese taxation, provided 
that it does not involve discrimination against British 
subjects or British goods. This would include taxation 
levied under a national tariff, as and when such tariff law 
is promulgated. So far as we alone can effect such an 
object, that would remove the last obstacle to full tariff 
autonomy. As regards the Concessions, H.M. Govern- 
ment are prepared to enter into local arrangements, 
according to the particular circumstances of each port, 
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either for the amalgamation of the administration with 
that of adjacent areas under Chinese control, or for some 
other method of handing over the administration to the 
Chinese while assuring to the British communities some 
voice in municipal matters. 

‘... You will see from what I have said, that we are 
going more than half-way.’ 

‘Too far’ will be the view of those who have to 
accept these conditions, which to many will seem 
like confiscation, and an ill reward for devoted 
public service. 

In conclusion, sympathetic though I am with 
Chinese sentiment, as is everybody in this country, 
I fail to see how the immediate abolition of Extra- 
territoriality can in any way aid the Chinese in 
obtaining a settled government. It is a question 
of such trifling weight in the scale of China’s woes 
that the scale would remain unmoved by its 
removal, unless indeed it added another to the 
many causes of possible conflict and difficulty. 
Yet our Government has made a public declara- 
tion of its intention to satisfy Nationalist desires 
by agreeing to partial abolition now, and total 
abolition on China completing the reform of its 
laws and administration and obtaining a respon- 
sible government. One of the chief abuses of the 
system to-day is, not the conduct of the foreigner, 
but that the chief ‘Nationalist’ agitators and 
propagandists, when in danger, fly to the protec- 
tion of the extra-territorial concessions, there to 
prosecute their designs, while denouncing the 
Extra-territoriality which saves their lives. 

Suffice it that the law of Extra-territoriality 
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with regard to persons affects only the last one 
million of the (say) 401,000,000 inhabitants of 
China. To that extent it carries with it a certain 
infringement of China’s sovereign rights. In prac- 
tice, however, it has in the past been valuable to 
the Chinese Government, as already indicated, in 
relieving it of responsibility for the control of 
foreigners, and thereby of serious possibilities of 
friction. What is more important still is that it 
has been of very great value to the Chinese people 
in stimulating a comatose Government to the 
realization, still imperfect, of its sovereign duties 
to its own people, and has stirred it to begin to 
make of its laws and administration an entity no 
longer oppressive, hateful, cruel, but something 
honourable, just, equitable, and humane. For this 
the Chinese people, whatever the extremists of 
to-day may say, will yet be grateful. As to its 
abolition, given a settled Government and an 
honourable independent Court of Appeal, I con- 
sider that so far as this country is concerned, the 
law of Extra-territoriality as to persons may be 
ended. In the interests of everybody concerned 
it would be wiser to bring it to a gradual rather 
than a sudden cessation. In the meantime the 
confidence of the nations would be gained if, in 
mixed cases and for a stated period, China were 
to invite the League of Nations to nominate 
foreign Appeal judges to sit along with Chinese 
judges of Appeal in foreign mixed cases. Finally, 
after taking into consideration sinister Soviet in- 
fluence, and the extravagances and irresponsibility 
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of some present-day Nationalists, I am of opinion 
that these do not represent the type of Chinese 
who will yet rule China. 

Another and better type will obtain control. 
Its representatives will, at first, perform perfunc- 
tory worship at the shrine of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
but they will be too well balanced to be ‘prac- 
tising’ disciples. They will need, and will be 
enlarged by, the educative influence of the larger 
responsibility. When the judiciary becomes really 
independent, politically and financially, its trained 
judges will work for the development of a justice 
and an equity which has not hitherto been an 
outstanding mark of Chinese courts of law. After 
the difficult interim period is passed, it should be 
found that the educative effect of abolition, re- 
sulting from the wider sense of responsibility 
before the eyes of the world, will be very great 
and that fairness and honour will compel right- 
eous judgment. 

Extra-territoriality will certainly be abolished. 
The only questions are When? How? With 
whom? As yet there is no Chinese hand to ‘clap’. 


V 


EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY: STORY OF THE 
CONCESSIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 


Ir has already been shown that until 1842 Canton 
was the only port at which foreigners could trade 
in China. The Portuguese, who were the first to 
arrive about 1557, at a later date occupied Macao, 
a rocky peninsula some forty miles from Hong- 
kong. They previously had a settlement in 
Ningpo, but had been expelled from it in 1545. 
The Spaniards took possession of part of Formosa 
in 1626, but in 1642 the Dutch drove them out; 
twenty years later, Koxinga, the ‘pirate’ chief, 
whose father was Chinese and mother Japanese, 
drove out the Dutch, and took possession of this 
splendid island, as also of Amoy on the mainland. 
Under him the British had a trading-post at 
Amoy, but when he was expelled from the main- 
land by the Manchus, the British were also com- 
pelled to withdraw. 

By the Treaty of 1842 the British obtained the 
barren island of Hongkong, now the second port 
of the world, thus created chiefly by the initiative, 
directive energy, and capital of the British. To- 
day it contains a population of nearly half a 
million Chinese, or with the addition of Kowloon 
and the new territory on the opposite shore, a 
total of nearly 800,000 Chinese, who dwell in 
reasonable safety under an advanced administra- 
tion such as is unknown now in China. Of course, 
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it is a foreign administration, and not one of 
democratic government, though certain members 
of the Council are Chinese. Hongkong is neither 
a Concession nor a Settlement. It is a Crown 
Colony and part of the British Empire. Conces- 
sions and Settlements are within the political 
limits of the Chinese Republic. It was not the 
wish of the British to have such Concessions and 
Settlements. They would have preferred the same 
liberty which is accorded to Chinese in this 
country, that is to say, liberty to dwell and trade 
freely throughout the land. That they were, and 
still are, confined to these limited quarters was 
the decision of the Chinese Government itself, and 
probably at the time was in the interests of both 
parties. 

Much has recently been said of the ‘unequal 
treaties’. The term is less applicable to the early 
British treaties than to some of other nations 
later. In reality, the struggles which culminated 
in the treaties of 1842 and 1858 and 1860 were 
struggles to obtain, not a position of superiority, 
but one of mere international equality as between 
government and government. In the end, and by 
these treaties, the Chinese Government which, 
while willing to permit the trader, would have 
preferred to exclude the foreign official altogether, 
considered it an advantage to restrict foreigners, 
their consuls, and their trade to fixed limits. 

For a hundred and fifty years the British and 
other foreigners had been confined to a small and 
insalubrious spot outside the city wall of Canton. 
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It measured in all fifteen acres, including the small 
garden set apart for exercise. Hog Lane lay behind, 
and the river, crowded with sailing ships and 
Chinese boats was in front. In this small territory 
were all the foreign warehouses or ‘factories’, and 
in it there dwelt over a thousand people, foreign 
and Chinese. It was then probably one of the 
most thickly populated spots in the world, and 
this in a climate entirely tropical for half the year. 
The foreigner could only enter or leave this prison 
after obtaining an official passport. He was abso- 
lutely forbidden to go into the city or the sur- 
rounding country. A Jewish ghetto, as its name 
indicates, had at least a gate—a gate which was 
open for free ingress and egress during the day, 
and only closed at night. To call the site of the 
‘Thirteen Factories’ by that name is to insult the 
ghetto. Wives and children were not allowed to 
enter. These happily were able to live at the 
Portuguese Concession of Macao out in the bay, 
but were separated from husband and father for 
many months in the year. As to the ‘factories’, 
they were always on guard against conflagration 
from the surrounding flimsy Chinese shops and 
dwellings, and were finally attacked and burnt 
down in 1856 by the Chinese officials. 

In their place was obtained the present foreign 
Concession, the Shameen, a little below the city. 
Its name indicates its character: it was a ‘sand- 
spit’, or ‘marshy low-tide bank’, quite unin- 
habitable. By building a stone embankment all 
round its seventy acres, and raising it eight or 
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ten feet at enormous cost, foreign enterprise, 
British and French, made it fit for occupation, 
and it is now a well laid-out quarter. Being an 
island, it is separated from the pungent odours 
and din of the city, and its public utilities are 
similar to those of an English town. 

That is a fair sample of what is meant by a 
Concession. The five other places, Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin, Kiukiang, and Chinkiang, were 
created in somewhat similar fashion out of waste 
land outside a city wall, and have now been 
turned into orderly, sanitary and, in the case of 
the first three, even handsome suburbs of neigh- 
bouring insalubrious cities. It was, as stated, the 
Court’s policy to confine the foreigner to strictly 
limited areas. These areas, at that time, were 
always without that ‘pale of civilization’, the 
Chinese city. One need not blame or criticize the 
Court party. Manchu and Chinese alike, it was 
ignorant and perhaps even afraid. 

These waste, narrow stretches were not, as is 
thought by some, taken by force; nor were they 
granted by the Court as a free gift. Every yard 
was paid for at a price much beyond its immediate 
value. It is the enterprise of the foreign owners 
and the immense amount of capital sunk in 
frontages, roads, buildings, waterworks, sanita- 
tion, gardens and other amenities of modern 
civilization, which have made these places what 
they are and which have enormously raised the 
value, not only of this land, previously almost 
valueless, but of all the surrounding neighbour- 
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hood. Nor has the Chinese Government in any 
way suffered financial loss, for Land Tax is paid 
with strict regularity. The idea that, in obtaining 
these trading settlements, the foreigner ‘robbed’ 
the Chinese of any of their land, or the Govern- 
ment of its taxes, must be dismissed as unin- 
formed. If they had so done—ethics apart—it 
would still have resulted in an enormous financial 
gain, both to the people and the Government; but 
in fact whatever was obtained was amply paid for. 

Perhaps the chief error—if error it was—lay in 
receiving into these foreign-controlled Settlements 
and Concessions a multitude of Chinese of all 
classes, who, while they have undoubtedly helped 
to create the wealth of the Settlements, have 
brought themselves in part under the protection 
of the foreign administration granted to these 
Concessions. While this protection is a cause of 
satisfaction to the responsible among them, it is 
nevertheless an indisputable interference, hereto- 
fore sanctioned by the Chinese Government, with 
China’s ‘sovereign rights’. This interference, it 
is true, affects in practice only a small number of 
the people. But that is a question we shall refer 
to again when considering Shanghai. 

Omitting Hongkong, originally of no financial 
importance to China, which was not bought but 
obtained by the treaty of 1842 as part of the 
indemnity, all the foreign Concessions and Settle- 
ments—at Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Canton, 
Chinkiang, Kiukiang, &c.—cover a total area not 
exceeding 174 square miles. Of this 173, less than 
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24 square miles are under direct British jurisdic- 
tion. If drawn to scale on an ordinary map of 
China, the area would be almost invisible amidst 
China’s four and a quarter millions of square miles 
(4,278,352). But the influence of these relatively 
small and scattered settlements has been extra- 
ordinary. One may liken them to windows, through 
which the Chinese have viewed the outside world, 
and through which it has been made known to 
them. If the Manchu Government had granted 
unrestricted residence to foreigners in China, one 
wonders whether the effect would have been so 
intense as that which has resulted from focusing 
attention on and through such centres as those 
mentioned. They have indeed become object-les- 
sons, under far from favourable conditions, of 
good municipal government. True, they are still 
imperfect as compared with those here in Eng- 
land; education, poor relief, housing problems, 
democratic election of members to the Council, 
and so on, being insufficiently developed. 

Earlier recognition by the foreigner of the new 
spirit which has somewhat suddenly arisen might 
possibly have modified present animosity. It is 
just to add, however, that the one fundamental 
demand of the more strenuous Chinese politicians 
would not have been satisfied by any modification 
or improvement in municipal organization or 
administration. The one demand—a reasonable 
one, if conditions were reasonable—is that these 
few but efficient Concessions and Settlements, in 
which have been developed the only examples of 
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modern municipal government in China, shall 
cease to be under foreign control, and shall be 
taken—by force, if necessary—from the foreigner 
who has created them. Treaties are to be torn up 
and every past basis of honesty and honour 
destroyed. 

It is only fair to every one concerned to state 
that China has never conceived the idea of such 
a system as that of representative municipal gov- 
ernment, nor shown any desire for it. All China 
has been ruled from above. Everything has been 
undertaken by the official, who was a temporary 
resident and whose first anxiety was to recoup 
himself for his heavy outlay in obtaining the post, 
and out of the profits of his office to buy further 
promotion. There is no need to criticize him. 
Such modes of obtaining office were not unknown 
in England in Walpole’s day. It was the system 
rather than the man that was at fault; though, of 
course also, the man made the system. 

Let us glance at the Concessions separately. 
After Canton, which has been discussed, comes 
Shanghai. During the eighty years of its exis- 
tence it has grown from a small port to be one of 
the five largest in the world, as also the commer- 
cial and the industrial metropolis of China. This 
is chiefly the result of foreign, mainly British, 
initial energy and capital. By the treaty of 1842 
the five ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ning- 
po, and Shanghai were opened to trade. In 1843, 
at Shanghai, a strip of land outside the city was 
marked out, in which foreigners might buy plots 
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from the native owners for trade and residential 
purposes, and over which they might have muni- 
cipal control. It runs alongside the Huangpu 
(Whangpoo), which joins the Yangtsze thirteen 
miles farther down. The French secured the inner 
section near the city, making it the French Con- 
cession. The British obtained the outer section, 
which, it was intended, should be a British settle- 
ment. But later the American Consul hoisted the 
American flag there, despite the protests both of 
the British and the Chinese, and the Settlement 
since 1863 has been International. 

At this point it may be mentioned that certain 
American statements, by responsible men, do an 
injustice to this and other countries. Everywhere 
in China, America has taken full advantage of the 
labour and sacrifices of the British and also of 
certain other nations; yet it poses as holding ‘no 
Concessions in China’, thus unjustly accusing other 
nations of aggression. Where, then, may one ask 
have American traders lived all these decades ? 
Where do their consuls live? In what places are 
the American courts of law? Where could they 
possibly have had their abode, except in the 
Settlements and Concessions acquired by other 
people’s efforts ? If these facts were known, Ameri- 
cans would be the first to feel mean at being so 
misled. 

The Shanghai Settlements were divided into 
two sections. One is claimed by the French as a 
‘Concession’, and in it all Chinese residents are 
definitely under French law and administration. 
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The other section is not claimed as a Concession, 
that is, as practically independent of China; but 
only as a Settlement with limited, delegated powers. 
Now it must be emphasized that this Settlement 
is not British, though six of its nine municipal 
councillors have hitherto been of British nation- 
ality, because of the larger proportion of their 
registered ownership of property. The Settlement 
in reality is International, and though the British 
are predominant, other nations have also a voice 
in its legal status and regulations. As to the law 
and courts of Justice, the Chinese Government 
appoints Chinese judges to try Chinese and mixed 
cases according to Chinese law, under certain 
regulations mutually agreed upon. Such is not the 
case in the French Concession, which is indepen- 
dent. The area of these two Settlements was 
later considerably extended by negotiation with 
the Chinese Government. 

‘Greater Shanghai’ lies around the above two 
Settlements. It consists of the crowded Chinese 
city, whose ancient walls have recently been re- 
moved, and adjoins the French Concession; and 
of Chapei, a great area crowded with Chinese 
mills, shops, and dwellings which have sprung up 
around the International Settlement. Pootung, 
another mushroom town, and a medley of disorder, 
is also part of this area, though it lies on the opposite 
side of the river. It is therefore of importance to 
remember that the French Concession and the 
International Settlements are only a part of 
‘Shanghai’, and that all around this foreign- 
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controlled area lies ‘Greater Shanghai’, which is 
entirely under Chinese control. When Marshal 
Sun Chuan-Fang in 1926 visited first the foreign 
areas of Shanghai, and then Greater Shanghai, he 
expressed himself in the frankest terms as to the 
order and administration of the Foreign Settle- 
ments and the disorder, dirt, and chaos of Greater 
Shanghai. The difference is, indeed, almost as far 
as the East is from the West. 

Nevertheless, certain conditions exist which are 
very properly galling to the pride of modern- 
educated Chinese, and with these I wish to deal. 
I must confess that I find some hesitation in con- 
sidering this pride to be dignified; it is certainly 
not the pride of China’s greatest political philoso- 
phers of the past. Had a responsible government 
been brought into existence, the pride might per- 
haps have been respected, and conditions changed 
in orderly fashion without the present friction. 
But at no time since the cry arose for a change of 
status has there been any responsible government 
with which to treat. As to the two Shanghai 
Municipal Councils it is part of a set plan, the 
origin of which is manifest, that the main con- 
centration of manufactured hate and bitterness 
should be against the Council of the International 
Settlement, because of its British association. One 
of the first criticisms offered, a criticism entirely 
imported from abroad, is that there is taxation of 
the Chinese without their representation. That 
is likewise true of every city in China. But it is 
human nature for a people to submit to an age- 
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long custom of their own, while bitterly resenting 
it when successfully displayed by foreigners. In 
Shanghai it means that the Chinese have hitherto 
had no direct voice in the control of the Chinese 
population within the Settlement, who have been 
controlled—and on the whole well controlled— 
by foreigners, chiefly British. Against the control 
in the French Concession, a logically determined 
control far greater than in the International 
Settlement, there was little outcry. The turn of 
the French had not come, the organized propa- 
ganda having been first directed against the 
British, for well-known political reasons. 

In the International Settlement there is to-day 
a Chinese population of over 800,000, and in the 
French Concession of nearly 300,000; that is to 
say, over a million Chinese are under the municipal 
government of foreign councils. Not only the 
justice, but the wisdom of this condition may be 
questioned by the disinterested. Why has it been 
permitted for so long? The chief reasons are: (1) 
that long administrative experience has made the 
Englishman, the American, the Frenchman very 
efficient, and they have not felt the need of in- 
experienced help; (2) that the Chinese big business 
men have had no desire whatever to undertake 
thankless and unpaid, unprofitable responsibility ; 
(8) that there is no political or municipal tradition 
for anything municipal among the people, except 
sporadic revolt against the oppression of Chinese 
officials when no longer tolerable; (4) that an 
extension of the vote to the Chinese ratepayers 
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would only be possible with the unanimous con- 
sent of all the nations who share in the ‘Settle- 
ment’; (5) if such extension were arranged, the 
Chinese majority vote might, and at present 
would, be turned by unscrupulous politicians to the 
destruction of the independence of the Settlement, 
under which it has been able to grow. Like the 
Hanseatic Cities, it is on its independence that its 
success has been founded. 

The system worked reasonably well until 
‘national’ sentiment was cultivated by agitators. 
In consequence, a love of country, marked mainly 
by hatred of others and revolt, has asserted itself, 
though so far it has failed to exhibit constructive 
powers. True patriotism may rightly be honoured; 
hatred and the cult of revolt deplored; and lack 
of constructive power commiserated. The true 
Shanghai patriot need not seek far for a magnifi- 
cent field for his constructive municipal genius. 
It lies all around him in Greater Shanghai. But 
the reformation of that area would require thought 
and effort and self-sacrifice. It is easier for ex- 
tremists to demand, under threats, that which the 
toil and self-sacrifice of others have laboriously 
evolved. 

Modern industrial development has brought in 
a further municipal complication. Large factories 
have come into existence in Shanghai, employing 
tens of thousands of operatives. With a sudden 
leap, the Industrial Revolution has sprung upon 
a people as unprepared as they were for a Repub- 
lic. I shall return to this matter in a later 
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chapter. Suffice it here that its influence on the 
question of foreign municipal government was 
shown most markedly on the 30th of May 1925. 
A riot had occurred in a Japanese mill in the 
Chinese-controlled area of Shanghai in February; 
the Japanese manager was clubbed to death and 
other Japanese were seriously injured. Rioting 
again broke out in a Japanese mill, this time in the 
International Settlement on the 15th of May. The 
Municipal police were called in and, unable other- 
wise to expel the rioters, fired on them, as they 
were not only breaking up the machinery but 
threatening and endangering the lives of the 
Japanese overseers. Several rioters were wounded, 
one of whom died. The deceased Chinese, Ku 
Chung-hung, became a ‘martyr’, and his death 
was staged for the incitement of the mob. 

Inthe meantime the humanitarian party amongst 
the British and Americans in Shanghai were en- 
deavouring to obtain the passage of a municipal 
by-law putting under better control child labour 
in the mills. This by-law, favoured by the best 
people amongst both Chinese and foreigners, was 
resented by the workers. It was therefore quite 
easy for agitators, especially those associated with 
the Soviet, to use the ‘martyr’ and the Child 
Labour by-law to incite the mob. Despite muni- 
cipal orders against seditious meetings, they took 
full advantage of the occasion, processions were 
organized, meetings held, violent speeches made, 
and equally violent handbills distributed against 
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On Saturday, the 80th of May 1925, three students 
flagrantly disobeying the order, were arrested by 
the municipal police and taken to the Louza police 
station. They were followed by a crowd of students 
also demanding to be arrested. Inspector Everson 
meanwhile arrested another student carrying an 
anti-Japanese flag. A crowd of his fellow-students 
followed him into the station. Another mob in the 
neighbourhood maltreated a foreign constable, when 
six more students were brought tothe Louzastation. 
The crowd in the station, becoming troublesome, 
was with difficulty expelled, the police following it 
and urging it to disperse peaceably. Instead, the 
youthful students, now reinforced by men of the 
baser sort, turned round on the police. The students 
themselves were unarmed, but the mob used sticks 
and missiles, and cried ‘ Kill the foreigner’. To the 
Inspector the safety of his station, with its arms, 
seemed seriously threatened, also the safety of the 
great departmental and other Chinese stores near 
by. Judging that the gate could no longer be 
held, Inspector Everson ordered the Sikh and 
Chinese constables to fire. If the attack had been 
foreseen, other less destructive means might have 
been, as they should have been, devised. The 
attack was not foreseen; four youths were killed, 
and of the wounded five more died. The Inspector 
was British, and the Commissioner of Police, on 
whom lay the greater responsibility, but who was 
elsewhere, was also British. Six of the nine mem- 
bers of the Municipal Council were British, two 
were Japanese, and the chairman was an American. 
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Compassion for all concerned, especially for the 
misguided youths, should have been the order of 
the day. But there were sinister influences at 
work. Because of the prominence of the British, 
and perhaps because of the correct, if somewhat 
determined resolve of the responsible officials to 
do their duty at whatever cost, the subsequent 
agitation was organized for political ends and 
directed solely against the British. The Peking 
Government was especially glad to avail itself 
of so good an opportunity to deflect public atten- 
tion from its own doings, towards a foreign 
power, which it considered better able to look 
after itself. A general strike and boycott were 
organized. 

The commotion spread rapidly to Hankow, where 
serious rioting occurred, and there, after other 
humane modes of defence had been used, firing 
took place, when three or four rioters were killed. 
In Chungking, Kiukiang, and Nanking the rioters 
were held off without loss of life. 

InCanton a demonstration was organized against 
the Shameen by the Russian-trained army cadets, 
and, at Russian instigation, fire was opened on 
the British and French standing to its defence, a 
Frenchman being killed and several wounded. 
Men landed from the French gunboat Altair re- 
turned the fire with machine-guns, and the British 
seamen immediately afterwards fired, but only 
when ‘a hail of bullets’ was threatening the lives 
of the British consul-general and their senior naval 
officer, who, seeking to maintain peace, had exposed 
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themselves to ‘the fire of the Russian-directed 
cadets’, placed behind the demonstrating students. 
Thirty Chinese were killed and seventy wounded. 
Strikes and boycotts were organized and forced upon 
the Chinese traders. They were spread far and wide, 
and it may be said that the 30th of May 1925 became 
to the anti-British agitator what the 11th of 
October 1911 was to the anti-Manchu agitator. 

Failure to read the signs of the times and 
general decadence brought about the downfall of 
the Manchus. Failure to read the signs of the 
times and, according to some, supineness at home, 
or according to others, unnecessary stiffness in 
Shanghai and Hongkong, brought about our 
serious, if temporary, difficulties in China. If the 
fundamental reason be sought, it lay in a youthful 
spirit of distress over the woes of China, a spirit 
easily exploited by well-organized agitators. In 
this connexion mention should not be omitted 
of the widespread student uprising against the 
Chinese Republican Government, the attacks made 
in Peking and Tientsin, and the official shooting of 
students many times larger in number than those 
unhappily shot in self-defence by the foreigners. 
Little reference is made by the Chinese to these 
greater happenings, for they have less objection 
to be shot by their own people than by foreigners 
—it is a domestic affair. 

One of the chief characteristics of the British 
abroad is that they are politicians, in the best 
sense of that term. They are able to organize 
municipal government, not only for themselves 
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but on behalf of people who have no such tradi- 
tion. They also organize it in their own rather 
haphazard fashion, without the rigid method, or 
logical thoroughness, of a more highly organized 
race. The effect, for instance in town-planning, 
is not always pleasing, but the system has the 
advantage of letting things grow, and generally 
carries with it a spirit of give-and-take. Its chief 
drawback is that the British know they can do 
the work themselves, and do it as a simple matter 
of course. If they did it shod with a Prussian 
jack-boot, resentment would be delayed in ex- 
pression. But they go on bearing the burden 
kind-heartedly, and rather liking it. They are 
somewhat slow—though as quick as others—to 
adapt their system to the feelings of the governed. 
In Shanghai, for instance, earlier adaptation would 
have brought to their side the substantial Chinese 
merchants. Instead they left them to be exploited 
by ‘modern men’, who have learned the doctrine 
of the sovereign rights of a people, little hampered 
by asense of justice or moral responsibility. These 
are a mere fraction of the people, it is true; but 
they are imaginative and vocal. 

The British established themselves and their 
system of representative government in Asia, a 
system which had never even been dreamt of there. 
Responsible as we are for introducing this dream 
—or nightmare—to the East we have been slow, 
perhaps over-slow, in encouraging the East to 
share in government; of course, the absence of 
any historical background was a serious hindrance, 
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and will be till we create it by practice. In Shang- 
hai, for instance, we have certainly not been eager 
to associate the Chinese with us in municipal 
government. Equally true is it that the Chinese 
have had no desire whatever to take any part in 
such government; for, as stated, they were accus- 
tomed to be ruled, as every community all around 
them is ruled. The quite recent demand for an 
equal share, or more, in municipal government, 
came without much warning. It was not really 
founded on a desire to share responsibility, or to 
undertake self-sacrificing toil. It was a demand 
based largely on political agitation, with an anti- 
British animus. It was in fact part of the Soviet 
war against Britain, in which China was to be 
a cat’s-paw. The incident of the 30th of May 1925 
was a pretext rather than a reason. Had the 
Council been Chinese, that incident would have 
passed almost unrecorded, as incidents far more 
serious have passed. 

The admission of all this, however, does not 
relieve a people more advanced politically from 
aiding those who are backward; the bitterness of 
whose opposition is indeed an index to their 
awakened consciousness of backwardness, and of 
inward shame. In view of the way in which the 
surrounding Greater Shanghai is governed, there 
can be no complaint of oppression or injustice. 
There has been no such oppression. In presence 

of Greater Shanghai, the politicians cannot com- 
plain of deprivation of the amenities of life; for 
foreign-controlled Shanghai is, in comparison, 
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luxury. Nor can they complain of lack of oppor- 
tunity for setting up an exemplary municipal 
government of their own to vie with the ad- 
mirable standard placed before them. If ever an 
intelligent people had opportunity for following 
a fine example, it is the educated and business 
classes of Greater Shanghai. 

Nevertheless, the foreigner is not relieved from 
his responsibility, if his ‘civilization’ is ‘superior’. 
He ought not to find it difficult to associate 
responsible Chinese in the control of the present 
foreign-controlled Shanghai, as much for their 
sane co-operation as for extending the principles 
of such government over a wider area. That has 
hitherto been the chief weakness of ‘the Shanghai 
mind’ and, in less degree, of the half-dozen other 
and much smaller foreign municipalities in China. 
Everything has been done for the Chinese resi- 
dents—as in all the rest of China—and in general 
with justice and humanity. There has been little 
to complain of by way of biased administration, 
or of personal degradation. Foreigners and Chinese 
have lived under the same municipal laws and 
administration. But—responsible Chinese have 
not been lured by the foreigner into doing their 
municipal duty. 

Much advertisement has been given to the 
statement that there is a notice-board in the 
tiny foreign-created, foreign-organized park, say- 
ing ‘Chinese and dogs not admitted’. It is be- 
coming wearisome to repeat that no such board 
has ever existed. This fact has been vouched for 
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in the clearest terms by the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. Indeed, it could not have existed. The 
leading British merchants are too sane to have 
thus insulted their Chinese colleagues; and the 
foreign missionary would speedily have made his 
protest publicly heard. It is true that Chinese 
are only admitted when in charge of foreign chil- 
dren. It is true that dogs are not admitted. But 
the two terms have never been put in juxtaposi- 
tion except, many years ago, by a would-be 
foreign wag, and recently, by Chinese agitators 
in deadly earnest. The Chinese have their own 
park near at hand, created out of the rates; the 
foreigners have theirs, one created by themselves 
in the early days of Shanghai, and now a larger 
one at a distance, out of the rates. In the past 
the separation of races has been advisable, not 
only because of the difference in their habits, but 
because of the overwhelming number of the 
Chinese masses. An attempt to throw open the 
park to ‘well-dressed’ Chinese was foiled. One 
cannot blame Chinese of modern education for 
resenting their exclusion from parks in their own 
country, which admit Japanese and down-at-heel 
Russians. But the ‘dogs and Chinese’ board is a 
sample of the propaganda which is being deliber- 
ately circulated in this country, in order to induce 
our fellow-countrymen to think that the British 
in Shanghai and in China are unjust, oppressive, 
and inhumane. Such statements have little or no 
foundation in fact. Certain it is that there is no 
place in China itself—mission establishments apart 
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—where so much philanthropy and generosity 
exist as in Shanghai. Far indeed from ‘exploit- 
ing’ the Chinese for their own selfish ends, our 
people in Shanghai are generous to the needy, 
whether foreign or Chinese. As an American lady 
of long experience has recently said, ‘There is no 
city in the world as devoted to the grace of 
hospitality as Shanghai. The starving are fed, the 
naked clothed, and the sick sent to our hospitals.’ 

Above all, our traders have helped in relieving 
the terrible pressure of the increasing population 
by providing a new opening for millions to obtain 
a living. Perhaps the Briton in Shanghai is rather 
prideful, not without justification. He has a ten- 
dency, unintentionally, to under-estimate Chinese 
sentiment. His chief faults have been rather those 
of omission than of commission. The Council, for 
instance, in its own interests, ought to have 
brought the Chinese more into municipal life. 
They ought to have spent more on the education 
of the Chinese; it cannot be wise, in these days, 
for a municipality like Shanghai to content itself 
with spending as much on its municipal orchestra 
as on education. But the fault for this neglect 
lies as much with the Chinese themselves, for they 
have through all these decades been uninterested ; 
and it is only the spirit of Nationalism, stimulated 
first by foreign example and precept, later by 
anti-British propagandists, which has given rise 
to the present demand. 

It may be asked how it comes about that a 
Settlement like Shanghai, originally meant for the 
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foreigner, should have become the abode of such a 
large body of Chinese. The reply is that a certain 
number—compradores, clerks and stevedores— 
were so intimately connected with the growing 
trade, that it was convenient for them to live 
near their work. Moreover, Chinese servants, pur- 
veyors and storekeepers were necessary both to 
the Chinese and foreigners alike. But the first 
large influx came during the terrible T‘aiping 
Rebellion in the fifties, when great numbers of 
refugees flocked into the Settlement for the pro- 
tection it offered. These unfortunate people were 
cared for, and large numbers settled there. During 
the recent troubles, masses of such fugitives were 
again received, until the number became so alarm- 
ing, that others had of necessity to be kept out 
of the Settlement, as it was impossible to provide 
for them. 

The growing trade has also attracted hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese people to Shanghai. If 
it had been a place of oppression, it is not likely 
they would have come—as to an Eldorado. The 
wages to be earned were most tempting, and they 
knew little of the expense of living. But their 
very numbers created difficulties for the municipal 
government. Without seeking or desiring it, the 
foreign Council had to organize and control a vast 
mass of people, over whom the Chinese Govern- 
ment was still sovereign. How could this complex 
position be met? Here was a small territory, 
made independent of Chinese control, which a 
vast population of Chinese had invaded. By the 
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usual method of compromise the difficulty, so far 
as it concerned the International Settlement, was 
thus solved: The Council undertook the policing 
of the Settlement, the arrest of offenders, and 
the erection and control of the jail, which has 
served as a model to China; and the Chinese 
Government appointed a judge to try Chinese 
offenders. So long as the country had a govern- 
ment, so long did this dual system work acceptably 
to all. The Chinese judge was appointed by the 
Chinese Government with due regard to the special 
conditions of Shanghai. Later, when disorder fell 
on the country, during an interim period, the 
Chinese judge was appointed by the International 
consular body. Recently, despite the continued 
disorder, the demand arose for the rendition of 
the court. That has been accomplished, so far 
with unsatisfactory results, for judges have been 
hampered by political and military interference. 

Two other British Concessions ask for mention: 
Hankow and Tientsin. So far as Kiukiang and 
Chinkiang are concerned, they are small and unim- 
portant. The control of Kiukiang has lately been 
handed over, and Chinkiang has been so silted up 
by the Yangtsze that its commercial interest is 
small. Kiukiang covers only twenty acres, and 
has a small population of foreigners and Chinese 
in its foreign area. Chinkiang covers a quarter of 
a square mile, and has normally only 30 foreign 
inhabitants and 1,200 Chinese. 

As to Hankow, the British and French were the 
first and only Concessions. As usual, a relatively 
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small strip of foreshore was assigned, along the 
river-side outside the city, where traders bought 
land and settled. Later the Germans, Japanese, 
Russians and Belgians obtained Concessions along- 
side, and foreign Hankow was developed into a 
fine port with handsome buildings along a three- 
mile shore facing the river, with most of the 
amenities of a European city. During the War, 
the German Concession fell to Chinese control; 
later the Russian was ceded by Soviet Russia; 
the Belgian was never developed and is now 
Chinese; the French and Japanese remain as 
before; and the British Concession has this year 
been placed under a Council on which is a Chinese 
majority, with consequences so far not at all 
beneficial to the community, Chinese or foreign. 
In this Concession dwell 712 foreigners normally, 
and 7,288 Chinese. Its total outstanding loans 
and debentures for constructive works amounted 
to Tls. 482,200,000, say £55,000—the bonds for 
which are now at a serious discount. Its area was 
115 acres, or less than a fifth of a square mile. 
The control of this fraction of a square mile by 
the British, who have poured their wealth into its 
development, has been the object of jealous and 
bitter attack, not by the responsible Chinese in- 
habiting it, but by the Cantonese extremists and 
by Soviet propagandists. The only justification 
for discriminating against the British as contrasted 
with the French and Japanese Concessions was, as 
stated, that war had virtually been declared against 
Britain, a declaration Britain declined to accept. 
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In regard to Tientsin, the British and French 
first obtained Concessions in the usual manner, 
along the empty foreshore, away from the city. 
In later years the Germans, Russians, Belgians, 
Japanese and Italians linked on their Concessions 
in line with the other two, and a great suburb to 
the city was thus formed. The War gave the 
German Concession over to Chinese control, and 
the Soviet ceded its Concession. Large sums of 
money had been spent on building the foreshore 
and other important works of public utility. Since 
the cession of the German and Russian areas the 
works they had completed have been so grossly 
neglected that this part of the foreshore is now 
derelict. Corruption has taken the place of order 
in every department; of this unhappily there is 
too much evidence. As to the British area, it 
covers 1,012 acres, or a little over one and a half 
square miles. It contains a population of 2,045 
foreigners and 33,172 Chinese. Its outstanding 
loans and debentures amount to Tls. 2,037,240 or, 
say, £350,000. Discussion is still proceeding for 
the handing over of this well-ordered Concession 
to dual control, and it is still hoped to preserve 
this Settlement from deterioration. 


VI 
EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY: ABOLITION 


WuatT are the implications of total abolition? 
They include: 

1. The recognition of China’s right to exclude 
all foreigners at will, and the deliberate submission 
by the various foreign governments of such of 
their subjects as live in China to the laws and ad- 
ministration of China. It is possible, but not at 
all likely, that if left to themselves the Chinese 
would exclude foreigners from the country, for 
they are still essential to trade and to the country’s 
further development. As to the laws, they are as 
yet only partially modernized, and are without 
parliamentary sanction. Moreover, their adminis- 
tration is applied in less than ten per cent. of the 
courts of the country. The rest of the courts ad- 
minister the old law, with its traditional harshness. 
The subjection of foreigners cannot with justice 
to them, or to China, be made to any but to the 
modern laws, courts and prisons, with right of 
appeal to a court whose judges are above re- 
proach. If such subjection were made now it 
would be to a country in chaos, a country like a 
rudderless ship in a violent sea. 

2. The abolition of existing tariffs and the right 
of China to erect tariff barriers prohibitory of 
foreign trade. This is the definitely expressed 
policy of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the Nationalist 
Party. It is not, however, easy of execution, for 
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in practice it can only be carried out with great 
suffering to many people, and is only practical 
politics to the Communists, to whom the imme- 
diate sufferings of the people are apparently of 
small moment. 

3. The recognition of China’s rights to internal 
taxation at will, so that foreign banks and traders, 
the foundation-stone of China’s commercial and 
industrial development, might be taxed out of 
existence. Without guarantees it is impossible to 
say that such action would not be taken, either 
by Nationalists, of whose programme it forms a 
part, or by war-lords, if immediately profitable. 
The experience of Chinese banks and traders offers 
sufficient confirmatory evidence. The only safe- 
guard of the foreign bankers and traders, and 
with them of multitudes of Chinese, has been the 
extra-territorial protection. Once this is removed, 
their persons, premises, deposits, stocks, securities, 
everything, are equally subject with those of native 
banks and traders to any condition of chaos that 
may arise. Far from saving the Chinese bankers 
and traders, this would only intensify their suffer- 
ings. Given a stable and reasonable government, 
the change might be made gradually, in the assur- 
ance that the economic requirements of Govern- 
ment and country would favour just treatment. 

4, The handing over, not the ‘return’, of splen- 
did municipalities, created out of the void at great 
cost and public-spirited self-sacrifice, to the gov- 
ernment of the untrained and unqualified, and to 
the destructive quality of bribery and corruption 
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everywhere prevalent. The immediate ‘slump’ 
in their securities, heretofore accounted ‘gilt- 
edged’, would be a clear index, as in the case of 
Hankow, to public opinion, Chinese and foreign. 
It is not that the desire to govern well is absent 
from the mind of modern-educated Chinese. Far 
from it. It is, rather, their lack of practical ex- 
perience; the lack of trained subordinates; a de- 
ficiency in organizing power on the large scale; the 
inertness of the mass, immobile, undisciplined; 
and the pressure of old traditions from which the 
foreigner is free. It is therefore the duty of wise 
men, on both sides, to recognize actual conditions 
and the inevitable, and in the interests of the 
whole to plan for gradual devolution and the 
unification of adjoining areas. This is at least as 
much in the interests of Chinese scholars, traders 
and people as of foreign residents, for much of 
China’s future is dependent on the good govern- 
ment and credit of the ‘foreign’ settlements and 
surrounding areas. 

One word as to the term ‘unequal treaties’. If 
by this is meant ‘unjust treaties’, then, so far 
as the British treaties are concerned, it raises a 
question open to dispute. But the Chinese term 
does not mean this; it means what it says, that 
the two Powers are not treated as equals. In 
view of the fact that the earliest struggle for any 
kind of treaty was the struggle of Britain to 
obtain the barest recognition as an equal from 
a haughty Court which claimed the rulership of 
the whole world, it seems strange to hear the 
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complaint of inequality. There are, nevertheless, 
certain points of inequality. On the side of the 
Chinese it may reasonably be argued that the 
Concessions and Settlements, with their extra- 
territorial powers, and the extra-territorial rights 
of foreign persons, are an infringement of the laws 
of equality. On the other hand, the foreigner may 
reasonably argue that if he is deprived of these 
rights, then reciprocity demands that whatever 
rights and protection the Chinese may have in his 
country should equally be conferred upon him in 
China. 

To sum up the whole question of Extra-terri- 
toriality, of which I have been able to present merely 
the prominent features, Iventureagaintoexpressthe 
opinion that, despite certain unforeseen intrusions, 
it has served, and still serves a very useful purpose 
during a period everywhere recognized as interim, 
and that it has been at least as great an advantage 
during that period to the Chinese as to the for- 
eigner. Indeed, it has been a far greater advan- 
tage, not only by reducing the points of friction, 
but by the opportunity it has given on the spot for 
constructive work, commercial, industrial, muni- 
cipal and general. As to the wisdom of immediate 
abrogation, opinion both foreign and Chinese is 
divided. That the treaties should be maintained 
as between honest men until revised has, of course, 
the approval of all honest men. That the present 
civil war is due to the oppressive nature of the 
treaties, or of foreigners—except as the conveyors 
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mislead; perhaps it is even believed by its creators, 
poor testimony to their intelligence. There is no 
basis of truth in it. On the contrary, the civil war 
is caused directly by an internal conflict of interests. 

Nevertheless, I am of opinion that revision of 
the treaties, so courageously promised by our 
Government, will, if wisely conditioned, help the 
great body of sane Chinese, who are not afflicted 
with hatred, to face the future with hope and good 
cheer, freed from the quite unnecessary, but actual, 
sense of humiliation which attaches to Extra- 
territoriality. A sense of humiliation—the ‘in- 
feriority-complex ’—is not the best spirit in which 
to work. It either saps the energy, or irritates and 
misdirects it. This country desires neither to de- 
press nor to irritate any Chinese, but to render 
whatever aid is in its power. 

Let me not for a moment be suspected of ad- 
mitting that the real ‘humiliation’ of China lies 
in the treaties, or in Extra-territoriality. In my 
opinion it lies, rather, in the past failure of the 
educated classes to understand the character of 
the New Age; and their consequent inability to 
mould their country to it. They failed to accom- 
modate themselves to a new environment that 
could not be escaped. Even this need not humili- 
ate, for after all the problem was and still is 
immense. China is not a country; it is a continent 
as large as Europe with a larger population, and 
with a conservative civilization requiring time for 
adaptation. If there be further cause of humilia- 
tion anywhere, it lies, as seems to me, in the recent 
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endeavour to subject to medieval laws and ad- 
ministration those who have brought a beneficent 
development to China, which is clearly recognized 
by educated people as of extraordinary value—for 
otherwise they would not be anxious to adopt it. 

But, putting aside all question of humiliation, I 
am of opinion that the gradual abolition of Extra- 
territoriality, and the creation of new treaties with 
the various nations on reciprocal terms, would not 
only be an encouragement to the substantial and 
reasonable majority of the Chinese educated and 
business classes, but that the educative effect on 
the ruling classes would be very great. Nor do I 
consider that the change need press hardly upon 
any responsible class of foreigners, unless I except 
the Japanese, and that is a matter for reasoned 
adjustment. The effect of the abolition of Extra- 
territoriality in Japan was to produce a sense of 
necessary confidence, of responsibility, and of de- 
termination to rise to standards of honour univer- 
sally approved. The same educative effect has 
been witnessed in Siam. The effect in Turkey 
cannot as yet be a matter for pride to the Turks; 
but self-respect, as well as economic interests, will 
compel them to recognize the same standard of 
honour as other nations. 

Admittedly, this will sound academic, even 
over-idealistic to many, especially to foreigners 
who are seeing their substance and their lives 
wasted by the dishonourable methods of the ‘Na- 
tionalists’, who so far have added little, save more 
ruin, to the country. It is, of course, easy for 
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Communism temporarily to cripple China, as it 
has crippled Russia, but it can only accomplish its 
programme by a united oligarchy with an ade- 
quate army behind it. Such a combination has not 
been able to hold together in China, and any such 
programme would be as difficult of realization as 
the Soviet conquest of Europe has proved. As to 
revising the treaties, manifestly any such attempt 
is premature while there is no responsible govern- 
ment with which to negotiate. Nor can further 
local experiments be recommended with the dis- 
couraging experience of Hankow confronting the 
intelligent observer. 

As soon as some sort of order is evolved, it does 
not seem unreasonable that the treaties should 
be revised on the basis of reciprocity. That is a 
term which will appeal to all fair-minded people, 
Chinese and English, though some of the latter, 
with their living at stake, may justifiably feel 
somewhat anxious. I do not think they need, for 
reciprocity means equality of status, of condition, 
and of treatment, in this case as between two 
nations who must thereby secure a reciprocal or 
common standard, without which reciprocity 
would be a misleading term. Many years ago a 
high Chinese official declaimed rather bitterly to 
me against the Government of the United States, 
for discriminating against the Chinese by their 
Exclusion Act. I entirely agreed with him, on the 
ground that it was both bad judgment and bad 
taste to single out any one race; moreover, such 
discrimination was altogether unnecessary. It 
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would, I suggested, have been far more respectful, 
far more just, and far better for all parties—in- 
stead of antagonizing the feelings of a whole race 
by passing Acts of Exclusion—to have pleased 
everybody by passing an Act of Reciprocity. He 
promptly applauded the idea. I went on to suggest 
that in the application of reciprocity it was clearly 
just that for every American who came to China, 
one Chinese should certainly be allowed to go to 
the States. If, however, he considered one Ameri- 
can to be equal to two, four, or even ten Chinese, 
then the ratio might be arranged accordingly. A 
smile broke over his face, and we laughed heartily 
together; for he knew, as I knew, that for every 
American there is in China, there are a score of 
Chinese in America, and that most of the Americans 
who are in China are there not to get, but to give. 
I might have added that reciprocity implies reason- 
able equality of safety, comfort, and opportunity. 

By revising the treaties in terms of reciprocity, 
China and this nation—we cannot speak for our 
colonies or other nations—would give each other 
equality of rights in each other’s country. The 
definition of such reciprocity would naturally 
lead to the abolition of Extra-territoriality, but 
the process of such abolition need not be sudden or 
oppressive to either party. Time should be allowed 
for adjustment. In regard to the Concessions, a 
gradual increase in the number of Chinese mem- 
bers on the Council might be arranged. As to per- 
sons, only the existing modernized courts and laws 
should be recognized, with rights of appeal and all 
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the safeguards of and aids to justice that are 
found in Europe and Japan. The extension of 
similar courts throughout the land would thereby 
receive a stimulation and encouragement of great 
value to the Chinese themselves, as well as to all 
concerned. It should ensure justice for the people, 
as well as open up avenues of honourable service 
to educated men, whose present unemployed, or 
wrongly employed, intelligence makes them a 
danger to the State. 

Finally, the Law of Reciprocity would lead to 
the throwing open of their respective countries to 
the subjects of the nations which adopted it, 
either freely or on terms mutually agreeable. I 
do not think that this would work to the injury of 
China, or I would have no share in supporting it. 
On the contrary, while realizing the danger of per- 
mitting certain types of occidentals to mix with cer- 
tain types of orientals, I am of opinion that moral, 
social and, not least, economic laws would prove 
dominant and tend to eliminate the baser sort, 
foreign and Chinese. Interim periods of adjust- 
ment may produce temporary dislocation, but the 
elasticity of economic law has its severe limits, and 
its reactions are assured. I have also confidence in 
the good sense and the honourable purpose of the 
business men who have represented our interests 
in China. They will have to match their wits, 
under new conditions, against the traders of other 
countries, and against, or alongside, the wits of 
excellent Chinese business men. Nor will they fail. 
Trade must be mutually profitable, or it dies. 


VII 
TRADE AND THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


WE are told, even to weariness, that the sole 
British interest in China is trade. From the stand- 
point of international politics and diplomatic re- 
lations, as of non-intervention in the domestic 
affairs of China, that statement is true, if some- 
what brutal. But it cannot be left unchallenged: 
for British interest in China, as felt among our 
people generally, is certainly not expressed by the 
word Trade. If England were polled, after a fair 
presentation of the case, I venture to say that 
rich and poor, worker and trader, would declare 
that our chief interest in China is the welfare of 
its people. Our link is the bond of a common 
humanity. 

By emphasizing trade as our sole interest, we 
have done our country a grave wrong. It may 
have been right to make clear our resolve not to 
encourage any interference in China’s right of self- 
determination; but need we misrepresent our- 
selves as cold-bloodedly selfish? Trade may be our 
chief material interest; but this nation, recogniz- 
ing as it does the value of international trade, cer- 
tainly does not consider it to be our chief interest 
in any nation. The welfare of that nation—in this 
case, China—is more to us than its trade. It is a 
misfortune, as well as a pardonable error of ours, 
so to have stressed the value of our necessary 
and reasonable material relations as to make it 
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appear to the prejudiced and ignorant that our 
sole interest in China is to make money out of it. 
Such exaggerated expression goes far to create dis- 
like of us as a ‘capitalistic’ nation, in the objec- 
tionable sense of that word. Nor is it in the East 
alone that this prejudice is created. Yet such an 
interpretation is far from true. It is untrue to our 
spirit as a nation; it is untrue to fact. Even our 
trade gives more than it gets. For instance, for 
one Englishman who profits by it, a score of 
Chinese get a better living than would otherwise 
be possible to them. 

Far be it from me to under-estimate the impor- 
tance of trade. Sir Alexander Hosie used to say 
that it is ‘the life-blood of the nations’. It is the 
cause of international intercourse; indeed, it is one 
of the chief reasons, historically considered, for 
human intercourse. It is trade that has brought 
nation and nation into mutual relation, into mutu- 
ally enriching relation. Exchange of commodities 
has always been, and still is, one of the initial 
stages in human progress, and is essential to its 
furtherance. This willingness to know and deal 
with the stranger is part of the process of man’s 
rise from a low estate. Trade has been the chief 
impetus to the discovery and opening up of the 
treasury of Nature, and of distributing its contents 
among the nations, unequally as yet, but with ever- 
increasing equality. Brutal things have been asso- 
ciated with it, in brutal days; but long experience 
has at last revealed to civilized man that brutality 
is the enemy of trade. It can no more thrive on 
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brutality than it can on gambling. Trade is either 
for mutual advantage, or it dies. 

When, therefore, I read extravagant statements 
concerning the ‘exploitation’ of Chinese by our 
traders, I am driven to ask for their justification. 
Invariably I find that such statements are made 
for partisan purposes, and therefore that they are 
prejudiced and pernicious. They are too readily 
believed in this land by many who, in their hon- 
ourable humaneness, are rightly anxious to pro- 
tect the oppressed. Sympathy with others makes 
such people a prey to distrust of their fellow- 
countrymen. For instance, when they hear that 
foreign employers can get unskilled and even 
skilled labour at a shilling a day, they cannot con- 
ceive it possible for people to keep a family on 
such a sum. They do not know that the foreign 
employer usually pays more than the Chinese em- 
ployer, and they forget that, not so long ago, even 
the Vicar of Wakefield was ‘passing rich on forty 
pounds a year’, or fifteen shillings a week. Until 
the War, our own agricultural labourers contented 
themselves with the Vicar’s wealth. Well would it 
be indeed if every labourer in China could earn a 
shilling a day! The vast mass do not get sixpence. 
Happily it ‘goes further’, much further than here, 
in the way of rent, food, and clothing. On a shilling 
a day a Chinese working man is indeed ‘passing 
rich’ and—his spending power is ‘good for trade’! 

From the sixteenth century to the nineteenth, 
our bold seamen risked their lives and our mer- 
chant venturers their capital in sailing ships of 
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small tonnage, to trade with China. Rough these 
sea-dogs may have been, but think of the waste 
of waters, the awful storms, the tiny ships, the 
blazing suns, the bad food, the stale water, the 
lurking enemy, the frequent shipwrecks; then the 
strangeness of the foreign lands, not least of their 
languages. These were the men who did and dared 
and who forged links from land to land that 
can never be broken. Any man who bids us leave 
China is, however unconsciously, a traitor to our 
past and an enemy of the Chinese people. 

Joseph Conrad, in a picturesque passage says: 


‘The seventeenth-century trader went eastward for 
pepper, because the passion for pepper seemed to burn 
like a flame of love in the breast of Dutch and English 
adventurers about the time of James the First. Where 
wouldn’t they go for pepper! For a bag of pepper they 
would cut each other’s throat without hesitation, and 
would forswear their souls, of which they were so careful 
otherwise; the bizarre obstinacy of that desire made them 
defy death in a thousand shapes; the unknown seas, the 
loathsome and strange diseases, wounds, captivity, hun- 
ger, pestilence and despair. It made them great! By 
heavens, it made them heroic; and it made them pathetic 
too in their craving for trade, with inflexible death levy- 
ing its toll on young and old. It seems impossible to 
believe that mere greed could hold men to such a stead- 
fastness of purpose, to carry such a blind persistence in 
endeavour and sacrifice. And indeed those who adven- 
tured their persons and lives risked all they had for a 
slender reward. They left their bones to lie bleaching on 
distant shores, so that wealth might flow to the living at 
home. To us, their less-tried successors, they appear 
magnified, not as agents of trade, but as instruments of 
a recorded destiny pushing out into the unknown in 
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obedience to an inward voice, to an impulse beating in 
the blood, to a dream of the future. They were wonder- 
ful * 


Our traders followed in the wake of the Arabs, 
who had coasted their way to China from the first 
century A.D. Just as our ships sought the trade of 
the East, so the Chinese for many centuries had 
had their trading ports far away from China in 
the Southern Seas. There it was that East and 
West met to barter their goods; first the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards, then the Dutch and English. 
From there the western trader followed the Chinese 
trading vessels to China. In China the trade gradu- 
ally became established and for a century and a 
half our merchants were settled in and confined to 
a tiny suburb of Canton. They did not force their 
goods on unwilling buyers, neither did they buy 
from unwilling sellers. Even opium could not be 
forced on the Chinese. It was demanded. It was 
supplied. It became an appalling evil. Had there 
been no opium trade, it is even possible, though 
disputable, that later complications might have 
been less difficult of adjustment. Be that as it 
may, from 1678, when the total export and import 
trade with the British was a trifling £10,000, our 
trade with China increased until in 1701 it was 
£75,000. 

The years that followed are not easy to estimate, 
and it is only in 1864 that reliable figures begin 
to be available. In that year, now only some sixty 
years ago, the total tonnage of foreign shipping 

1 Lord Jim, p. 242. 
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entered and cleared by the newly established 
Chinese Maritime Customs was six and a half 
million tons. That tonnage by 1924 had increased 
to over a hundred and forty million tons, of which 
nearly two-fifths, say fifty-five millions,were British. 
The total value of the foreign imports and exports 
sixty years ago was about a hundred million taels. 
In 1924 it was nearer two thousand million taels, 
and in addition there was a coast trade in ships 
of ‘foreign’ type of over a thousand million taels, 
and ‘outwards’ and ‘inwards’ of double that 
amount. So that the total values recorded by 
the Chinese Maritime Customs in 1924 amounted 
to about four thousand million taels, or, say, 
£700,000,000. 

Can any one conceive of the total cessation of so 
great a trade without thinking of the chaos in 
economic conditions which must result, and the 
consequent starvation which must face multitudes 
of people? To appreciate the ratio of such a 
volume of trade in wages and human life, one 
must not think of it in pounds but taels; rather 
as 4,000,000,000 taels than as £700,000,000. (The 
tael is now worth about 2s. 6d. Last year it was 
3s. 4d. During the War it reached over 8s.) 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, whose economic simplicity 
was phenomenal, declared in his Three National 
Principles, the text-book of the Nationalist Party, 
that foreign nations would in ten years be ‘rob- 
bing’ China of 3,000,000,000 dollars, gold, annu- 
ally, and that this ‘robbery’ would increase at the 
rate of two and a half times every decade. But 
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this ‘robbery’ would mulct every Chinese family 
of forty dollars gold a year, or in other words, 
more than the people’s earnings—which is absurd. 
It would, according to his ‘economics’, steadily 
increase to the destruction of the Chinese race! 
Equally simple would it be to prove that because 
he had a father and a mother, making two persons, 
and each of them a father and mother, making 
four, the human race is decreasing, and is less 
in number than it was at the beginning. If China 
could indeed pour the profit he mentions into the 
world’s market, it would enrich China and benefit 
the world. How can China be impoverished by 
legitimate trade? If it cannot pay, it cannot buy. 
If it can buy, it can pay, in work and produce, 
for which its people will receive wages and profits. 
China is being temporarily ruined by revolutions 
and civil wars, but it is difficult to see how it is 
possible to ruin it by a flourishing trade. 

It would interest but little to give a list of even 
the chief commodities exchanged; but if a Euro- 
pean could climb to the hill-sides of China and see 
the army of men, women, yes and children, pick- 
ing the tea-leaves, or enter their homes and watch 
their care of the silkworms, or look into the open 
shops and observe the weaving of silks, satins and 
brocades, the patient pricking in of embroideries, 
the carving of ivory and jade, the skill of the gold 
and silversmith, the making of fans, the creation 
of cloisonné, the handicraft of carpets and rugs; if 
he could see the coolies carrying heavy burdens 
over long mountain footpaths, the boatmen toiling 
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on canal and river, the arduous struggle of sweat- 
ing multitudes in the river-ports and sea-ports to 
earn a simple living—if he could see all this work 
and much more for the ‘foreign’ as well as the 
‘home’ market, he would the better realize that 
China is no longer a self-dependent country. He 
would learn that its economic condition is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the nations. The 
link may be temporarily snapped, but only with 
suffering to China’s millions, as is the case to-day. 


The Industrial Revolution. 

The impact of foreign trade has had a natural, 
an inevitable sequence in another direction. It 
has introduced the Industrial Revolution which, 
once the trader arrived, could not long be delayed. 
James Watt did not invent the steam-engine, nor 
George Stephenson the railway engine, for England 
alone; nor Arkwright the spinning-frame. They 
invented them for all men everywhere, and are 
benefactors not of one nation only, but of the 
world. Theirs are but a few of the immense num- 
ber of inventions which, because of their universal 
values, cannot be held in the grasp of any one race. 
If England could have held the monopoly of all 
her inventions, she would long ago doubtless have 
been ruined by her wealth. But these inventions 
are for humanity as a whole, and must as in- 
evitably spread to China and the rest of the world 
as do the clouds and the rain. 

The foundations on which these modern de- 
velopments are laid are coal and iron. Of coal 
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China has plenty, and also a fair amount of iron. 
Of these two, coal is the more immediately im- 
portant. It was the modern coal-mines opened by 
British miners for Chinese officials, that led to the 
creation of the first permanent railway. A short 
line had previously been built in 1876 by an 
English firm, from Shanghai to Woosung, fourteen 
miles long; but it was soon bought by order of the 
Empress Dowager, torn up and dumped on the 
Island of Formosa. Such a disturber of the geo- 
mantic influences of China might not be tolerated. 
It was not until 1881 that the demand for coal 
necessitated the creation, almost by stealth, of a 
short line for its transport to the coast. Mr. 
Kinder, an English engineer, built the first Chinese 
‘Rocket’ out of odds and ends of material, but it 
ran and became the father of the many fine engines 
that followed, and of the 7,000 miles of railway 
now existing in China. Instead of 7,000 at least 
70,000 miles are needed, merely for trunk-lines. 
The acceptability and success of these railways is 
proved by the crowds who use them, as well as by 
the excellent profits they make; that is, when not 
appropriated by the military, who bring inter- 
course and commercial transport to a standstill, 
ruin the rolling-stock and damage everything. 
Even so, the railways still confer a benefit on the 
people, in that they tend to limit the interminable 
civil war to the lines of railway, leaving much of 
the country free from its immediate horrors. But 
that is a minor contribution in comparison with 
the benefits conferred in times of peace, by their 
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bringing into closer contact distant provinces and 
places, between which intercourse has always been 
meagre and costly. Strange though it may seem, 
camel, horse, mule, or human transport is many 
times more costly, even with Chinese low wages, 
than transport by steam, whether by railway or 
steamboat. Steam therefore cheapens the price 
of goods, opens larger markets for them and 
spreads them over a far wider area ; indeed, as wide 
as the world in place of the limits of a province. 

But it is chiefly the creation of mines, factories 
and workshops, into which modern methods and 
machinery have been imported, that is revolution- 
izing industry in China. 


Mining. 

In mining the change is very great. The modern 
mines, opened by British enterprise, at Tongshan 
and in Honan, to mention only two places, are 
amongst the best in the world. In contrast with 
primitive methods that still exist elsewhere, they 
are a very great, a very humanizing advance. I 
speak from first-hand knowledge of the native 
mine. Its foulness is unspeakable; for it is guiltless 
of ventilating-shafts. The wages and the comfort 
of the modern Chinese miner—meagre though 
they seem to us—are far ahead of those of his 
primitive fellow-workmen. 


Factories. 


It is, however, in the sphere of factory labour 
that most of the criticism has been made. Certain 
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critics, especially among our Socialists, have ex- 
pressed themselves in terms which imply more 
fear that we shall be ruined by ‘Chinese cheap 
labour’, than anxiety for the welfare of Chinese 
workers. I cannot believe that the two points of 
view are as divorced in their minds as they seem 
to be in their speech. The mistaken view has been 
taken that it is ‘ British employers’ who are merci- 
lessly exploiting Chinese labour, especially that 
of women and children. It is difficult to see how 
such an idea can have spread, apart from its de- 
liberate and dishonest dissemination by political 
propagandists. As Sir John Sankey has said, 
‘Propaganda is not seldom the Latin for Lies’. 
Of the 167 modern cotton-mills in China, only 4 
are British; 45 are Japanese, and 118 are Chinese. 
Of the number of workers employed, 16,500 are 
in British mills; 60,000 in Japanese; and 210,000 
in Chinese. The wages provide more luxuries, such 
as they are, than are within the reach of the hand- 
loom worker. Whether the life is as healthy, it is 
not easy to say. Undoubtedly many of the toilers 
under the handicraft system work under very un- 
hygienic conditions. This may not be the rule, but 
it is very common. The hours are always long, but 
the worker works slowly. In some native indus- 
tries the conditions are deplorable. As for women’s 
labour in the modern factories, it certainly is as 
unhealthy, perhaps more unhealthy, for expectant 
or nursing mothers to work in the mill in China as 
it is in England, as also is it for children of tender 


years, This is one of the serious evils of the 
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Industrial Revolution. , Japan suffered from it in 
the early years, and is still suffering. 

It is a matter of concern that China should not 
suffer in so terrible a fashion, and philanthropic 
agencies in Shanghai Settlement are making a 
most laudable effort to bring about a better con- 
trol of conditions. For instance, the Y.W.C.A. and 
the Y.M.C.A. invited to China Dame Adelaide M. 
Anderson, formerly Chief Woman Inspector of 
Factories in England, to study the special prob- 
lem of woman and child labour. It is to the honour 
of the Municipal Council and of the British mill- 
owners that they also sought her advice. For, 
despite the severe mental limitations often pro- 
duced by habits of trade, most of the business men 
in Shanghai are as humane and anxious to do 
right as their compeers at home. In their business, 
as in public affairs, they have shown themselves 
desirous of doing everything in their power for the 
reasonable amelioration of conditions. Apart from 
humanitarian considerations, it is not in their in- 
terest to have unhealthy workers in their factories. 
Unhappily, the strongest opponents of change 
are not the British employers, but the employed 
themselves. There are special reasons for this. 
First of all, children in China are everywhere set 
to work at the earliest possible moment, for only 
a trifling percentage as yet have any chance of 
going to school. The economic pressure is in- 
credibly severe, and, relatively to the population, 
there are extremely few schools for the children of 
the toiler in field or workshop. The amount of 
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work done in the fields, or money earned in chil- 
dren’s toil, small though it may be, is of impor- 
tance to the family. As to Shanghai, the mothers 
want their children under their own eye and care, 
for many of them have no one with whom to leave 
them. 

The situation is far from being as simple as it 
may seem to people here, ten thousand miles 
away, and in a different environment. Yet if they 
can look back on conditions in England in the life- 
time of many living, they may the better be able 
to understand the difficulty of finding a simple 
solution. Even the operatives in a certain Lan- 
cashire town, less than thirty years ago, refused to 
re-elect a courageous Member of Parliament who 
had braved their opinion by earnestly advocat- 
ing the raising of the compulsory school age by 
one year. Every advance of fundamental value 
secured for our workers here has been, it would 
almost seem, obtained for them rather than 
by them, and that often by men outside their 
class. 

After due inquiries had been made the Shanghai 
Municipal Council brought in a series of by-laws, 
prohibiting the employment in factories in the 
International Settlement, over which alone they 
have control, of children under ten years of age, 
that age to be raised to twelve in four years; other 
by-laws protective of children were also intro- 
duced at the same time. British and Japanese 
employers supported these proposals. The Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce alone protested strongly 
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against them, partly because other resolutions for 
increasing the wharfage dues and regulating the 
Press were objectionable to them, and partly be- 
cause of the political agitation then being deliber- 
ately fostered in Shanghai, which culminated in 
the unfortunate affair of the 30th of May 1925. 
The Chamber might have objected to the other 
resolutions and supported the child-welfare by- 
laws, but they took the position that the Chinese 
Government had already made Factory Laws and 
that, as Shanghai was in China, those laws should 
be applied in the International Settlement. On 
the surface this reply may seem reasonable, but 
the answer made is the simple one that nowhere 
have those Factory Laws ever been applied, least 
of all in Greater Shanghai, where most of the fac- 
tories are situated. Those factories are under 
Chinese control and are entirely outside municipal 
jurisdiction. To administer the Factory Laws in 
the Settlement, leaving Greater Shanghai and all 
China free, would be to place the supporters of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce in a very advan- 
tageous position, for they had no intention of 
applying the laws in Greater Shanghai. Moreover, 
it was not easy to adopt the Factory Laws in 
foreign Shanghai, for while the Municipal Council 
has power to make its own by-laws without hin- 
drance, the adoption of the Chinese law would re- 
quire the unanimous assent of all the interested 
foreign Governments. Despite the fact that the 
British voters came in force to support the reso- 
lution, the ratepayers’ meeting failed to supply 
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the requisite quorum of votes, and thus a sincere 
attempt to ameliorate the conditions was post- 
poned, and they remain as they were. Let it be 
noted that there are certain factories—all the 
British, most of the Japanese, and some of the 
Chinese—where care is paid to the welfare of 
the workers. 

I should have been prepared to contend that all 
the twenty-eight articles of the Factory Laws of 
China, merely paper laws though they are as yet, 
might be adopted as Municipal by-laws, but a 
careful perusal of them makes it clear that certain 
articles are of a nature unjustly to penalize the 
few, unless their administration is universal in the 
country. Until the modern Factory Laws of China 
get beyond the statute book, it cannot be easy for 
any limited locality, such as the International 
Settlement, surrounded by competitive factories, 
and with profits cut fine, to adopt laws which the 
workers themselves resent, and which might even 
result in serious dislocation of work, or in the 
closing of the mills. 

Nevertheless, though the situation is complex 
and cannot be solved by the stroke of a pen, if ‘the 
Model Settlement’ is to be worthy of its name, it 
is its plain and manifest duty to set the right pace 
for the new industrial era which it was responsible 
for introducing. Knowing as I do the spirit, the 
ability, the proper pride of British traders, I am 
convinced that they will not long consent to share 
with the Chinese Chamber of Commerce the 
obloquy of refusing to remedy this admitted evil. 
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At present, unhappily, they have the more pressing 
problem of saving not only themselves, but their 
Chinese employees, from ruin. 

Perhaps I may show the phenomenal develop- 
“ment of modern industrialism with a few figures. 
Cotton mills: the first of these was founded in the 
nineties. By 1924 the one mill had increased to 
167, of which 118 are owned by Chinese. Four 
mills are British owned, by which is meant regis- 
tered in Hongkong, but a large number of the 
shareholders in these are of Chinese and other 
nationality. Of Japanese mills there are forty- 
five. 

The capital invested in the Chinese mills is un- 
known, say £50,000,000. In the foreign mills, in- 
cluding reserves, it is as follows: Japanese mills, 
£20,800,000; British mills, £2,200,000. 

The known total of spindles, operating and not 
yet operating, in round figures is 3,600,000, i.e. 


in Chinese mills . ; : . 2,055,000 
in Japanese mills. : ; . 1,330,000 
in British mills. : ; : 205,000 


Of looms, operating and not yet operating, there 
are 30,000, i.e. 


in Chinese mills. : ; : 20,000 
in Japanese mills . : : : 8,000 
in British mills. . ; : ; 2,000 


The total amount of cotton used was 400,000 
tons, the yarn produced was over 300,000 tons, 
and the length of cotton cloth 120,000,000 yards, 
or considerably less than a foot per annum for 
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each unit of the population. The total number of 
workers given is: 


in British mills. . ‘ , ; 16,500 
in Japanese mills . : : - 60,000 
in Chinese mills. ; ; . 183,000 


or a total of, say, 210,000, which is in the ratio of 
one in every two thousand of the population. 

In addition to cotton mills, there are modern 
factories and workshops of every kind, employing 
multitudes of Chinese workers. There are 50 such 
factories for dealing with the vast number of eggs 
laid in China; arsenals, asbestos factories, 40 can- 
neries and biscuit factories; nearly 100 cement and 
brickworks; scores of aerated water works and 
breweries; nearly 50 dockyards and engineering 
shops; over 200 electric light and power works; 
over 200 rice and flour mills; furniture factories; 
glass and © orcelain works; ice and cold storage; 
iron and steel works; tanneries; over 100 oil mills; 
paper-mills; printing-works; railway-works; saw- 
mills; 350 silk filatures and weaving-mills; over 100 
soap and candle factories; sugar refineries; tea 
factories; tobaccoand cigarette factories; and tens 
of woollen, knitting, and press-packing mills. 

This list is very far from complete, but it reveals 
the ramifications of the modern industrial impor- 
tation. It will be difficult for any intelligent person 
to scan such a list without a sense of thankfulness 
that an outlet is being found for the ever-increas- 
ing population of China, otherwise doomed to the 
all too familiar starvation, pestilence and insur- 
rection. Nor can one remain without a sense of 
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anxiety lest the modern mill should do for the 
Chinese what it did in the past years for our own 
northern fellow-countrymen—grind down their 
very flesh and bones. 

Newspapers and modern printing are entirely 
a foreign introduction. Practically all books in 
China, until near the middle of last century, were 
printed from wooden blocks, many of them beauti- 
ful examples of the engraver’s art, The introduc- 
tion of the matrix and movable type, first by the 
Rev. Samuel Dyer, then by Mr. Gamble of the 
Presbyterian Mission, gradually revolutionized 
block printing, and made possible not only books, 
but those mixed blessings of the present age, the — 
newspaper, the magazine, the circular, and the 
propagandist’s leaflet. The first newspaper, a mere 
sheet, was issued in the Settlement ofthanghai in 
1870. Newspapers were not toleratog’ in China 
Proper for more than thirty years ai-er this, so 
that until then all the printed news was spread 
from Shanghai and from other foreign settlements. 
It was only in 1907 that the Press in the interior 
was officially sanctioned. Since the Revolution 
vast numbers of news sheets have appeared, every 
town having established its newspaper; and in 
such places as Peking scores of dailies are issued 
‘in the interests of political factions and indi- 
viduals’. 

As to books, the number is incalculable. Prob- 
ably the Commercial Press in Shanghai, offspring 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press, is the greatest 
in Asia. The effect of all this publicity on the mind 
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of China cannot be estimated. Though the number 
of readers, relative to the population, is exceed- 
ingly small, the information purveyed, true or 
false, has a wide influence. 

Criticism of the bungling way in which East and 
West have come together is to be expected of those 
superior persons with whom ‘Wisdom will die’. 
But the meeting of East and West was the inevit- 
able fulfilment of a natural law. To both it has 
already proved of great benefit. That benefit can 
be incalculably enhanced, if we in our generation 
maintain the courage and loyalty of our fathers, 
in a spirit of generosity that exceeds self-interest. 
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VIII 


TARIFFS: THE MARITIME CUSTOMS AND 
OTHER SERVICES 


To deal with the subject of the Maritime Customs 
as it deserves would require a book in itself. Only 
a very general idea is possible in these few pages. 

When the Taiping Rebellion devastated the 
south, from 1852 to 1865, and the rebels attacked 
the native city of Shanghai in 1853, the Chinese 
officials fled for safety to the foreign Settlement, 
just as so many political and other refugees do 
to-day. There they were under the protection of 
a handful of British, French, and Americans. The 
Custom-house, until then entirely controlled by 
the Chinese, was perforce closed and the shipping 
left to look after itself. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
consulted with the French and American repre- 
sentatives, and they together decided to take over 
the temporary control of the harbour and to 
collect the dues from foreign ships on behalf of 
the Chinese Government. This was advisable in 
order to maintain some control over the port and 
over their nationals. The preceding decade of ex- 
perience, since the opening of the Five Ports, had 
revealed the ‘impossibility of obtaining Chinese 
custom-house officials with the necessary quali- 
fications as to probity, vigilance, and knowledge 
of foreign languages’ to deal with the increasing 
foreign shipping. The only remedy appeared to 
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be ‘in the introduction of a foreign element into 
the custom-house establishment, in the persons of 
foreigners carefully selected by the Tautai’. The 
Shanghai ‘Tautai’ or Taotai, a refugee in the Settle- 
ment, gave his approval; (Sir) Thomas F. Wade 
became the first foreign Customs superintendent, 
then Mr. Horatio Nelson Lay, and shortly after 
(Sir) Robert Hart. In 1861 Mr. Hart, on the defi- 
nite appointment of the Chinese Government, 
became supervisor of the Maritime Customs Ser- 
vice, not only in Shanghai, but in all the ports 
then open to foreign trade. In May 1864 this 
Inspectorate-General was brought under the im- 
mediate supervision and control of the Central 
Government by its removal to Peking, where it has 
since remained, as a department of the Chinese 
Administration. 

There have been many misleading statements 
in this and other countries, as well as in China, in 
regard to the status of the Maritime Customs. The 
assumption has been made that it is a British 
possession, or at least not under the control of 
the Chinese Government. It is described as being 
conducted in and for the interests of foreigners, 
chiefly the British, and used as a weapon of 
oppression upon the suffering Chinese. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, as every British 
shipper and every British consul knows only too 
well. If it is possible for a foreign Commissioner 
of Customs to stand up for the rights of China 
against a foreign shipper, or foreign consul, he 
eagerly does so, and no one has a keener enjoy- 
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ment of the fray than a British Customs Com- 
missioner against a British consul. The coast of 
China is metaphorically strewn with the wreckage 
of such fights! 

Though the Inspector-General of Customs has 
always been British—indeed, perhaps partly be- 
cause he has been British—the Service has con- 
sistently belonged absolutely and entirely to the 
Chinese Government, and has been directed in its 
interests. Nothing could more convincingly prove 
that the Chinese have entire control over the 
personnel of the Service than the recent sorry 
dismissal of Sir Francis Aglen, the successor of 
Sir Robert Hart—a dismissal keenly resented by 
Chinese jealous of their nation’s honour. It was, 
indeed, brought about not by a responsible gov- 
ernment, but, as is well known to some, by an 
influential Chinese, whose speculation in govern- 
ment bonds necessitated a fall in their market 
value; the fall duly occurred on Sir Francis 
Aglen’s dismissal. Through all the years of tur- 
moil, Sir Francis was true to the high traditions 
of British integrity, and maintained the Customs 
income and other trusts committed to him. These 
have been the main barriers against the tide of 
national bankruptcy. 

The importance of the Customs revenue to 
China may be seen in the amount of money placed 
at the disposal of its Government. In 1865 the 
revenue collected was only eight million taels. 
Forty years later, in 1905, it was thirty-five 
million taels. Nineteen years after that, in 1924, 
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it had doubled itself and reached seventy million 
taels. 

If there were a Chinese Government, and China 
were free from debt, that would be a useful sum 
to receive. But previous Governments, who alone 
have had the power to deal with this income, have 
pledged it, in return for loans, or in payment of 
indemnities. It is a duty committed by the Chinese 
Government to the Inspector-General of Customs 
to make the annual payments necessary to meet 
these commitments, and it is due to the conviction, 
heretofore universal, that the Customs was safe 
under a responsible, a capable, and a well-known 
Inspector-General, that loans to China have been 
possible. It is therefore necessary to correct 
another of the numerous misstatements—if I 
may be euphemistic—which are being propagated, 
namely, that the British Inspector-General does 
as he likes with the Customs revenue. In truth, 
he acts only on the instructions of the Chinese 
Government, on whose authorization he has en- 
tered into binding engagements. One may deplore 
the past foolish misgovernment which has landed 
the country in debt; but past engagements, theirs 
and ours, have to be liquidated, or confidence is 
destroyed and the inevitable nemesis of closed 
purses results. 

That the Maritime Customs Service has served 
China with an honesty strange and stimulating 
to the nation is disputed only by the prejudiced. 
The Service is indeed one of the world’s out- 
standing achievements in modern administrative 
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organization. It has lighted a coast that has lain 
in darkness since its first emergence from the sea; 
it has charted unknown shores and great water- 
ways; it has buoyed dangerous shoals; ordered 
and controlled busy harbours; suppressed much 
smuggling and some piracy with its coastal 
cruisers; provided the only reliable statistics and 
issued annual reports of great value; established 
the modern Posts of China, later formed into a 
separate service; been the backbone of Chinese 
international finance; established a Chinese Cus- 
toms bank; commenced a college which has grown 
into the National University of Peking; and done 
other works of outstanding value to the country. 
and the nations. 

Why then is there any outcry against a service 
which admittedly has so manifestly benefited the 
country ? Let it be borne in mind that the agita- 
tion is not on the part of the people, nor of 
responsible statesmen, but only of a relatively 
small number of ‘patriots’. Some would attribute 
the outcry to the jealousy and desire for plunder 
of certain modern Nationalists, and this to some 
extent may be conceded; but it does not satisfy. 
There is a deeper cause, a cause which makes 
natural appeal to Nationalism. This may be better 
understood if we ask ourselves—Suppose the Cus- 
toms of this country were controlled by, shall we 
say, our friends the French; suppose they were 
well controlled: far better than we could do it 
ourselves—should we be happy? I do not want 
you to receive the impression that I consider the 
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cases to be really parallel; they are merely sugges- 
tive. As a matter of fact, the Chinese have 
neither the training nor the tradition of official 
honesty for the work. But the ability is theirs, 
the training not difficult, and there are honest 
officials in China. The time has arrived when all 
this should receive still further consideration. It 
is these qualities of training, ability, and character 
which are the chief pledges provided by the Cus- 
toms Service for past engagements, present com- 
mitments, and future economic hopes. They are 
the chief pledges the country has to offer to its 
own investors as well as to the world. 

The staff of the Customs numbers 8,684, of 
which 7,453 are Chinese and 1,231 foreigners. The 
foreigners are of all nationalities, who from youth 
up have, in one of the most morally tempting 
occupations, been trained to an invaluable tradi- 
tion. In the higher positions a few of the secondary 
posts are occupied by Chinese, but their number 
is small compared with the number of foreigners 
in positions of responsibility ; certainly in relation to 
the large subordinate Chinese staff the proportion 
is small. No doubt the British Inspector-General 
has had justifiable grounds for his appointments 
in the past; but the number of modern-trained 
Chinese is yearly increasing, and among them are 
men of ability and character. If appointed young, 
they would acquire and perhaps maintain the 
traditions of the Service. At any rate, that Ser- 
vice must ere long be theirs. It cannot now for 
long remain foreign. It is a serious blow to 
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national pride for Chinese to see themselves con- 
sidered hardly even secondary, while Japanese 
and Koreans, for instance, are admitted to higher 
posts. Any sudden change will impair the eco- 
nomic value of the Service. If it were taken over 
now, the usual corruption would inevitably set 
in. Such change should be gradual, but assured. 

It may, of course, be asserted that this is 
a Chinese affair, and has nothing to do with 
foreigners; but if treaties and obligations are still 
sacred, then the guarantees are also sacred. When 
the Chinese have bought back the Service from 
those to whom they have pledged its income, then 
they can do what they like with it. Moreover, at 
present, to whom could the Customs Service be 
transferred ? The War-lords? The Nationalists ? 
The covetous few? Are the voiceless, unorganized 
399,000,000 of people not worth a thought? With 
a settled government, whether democratic, oli- 
garchic, or autocratic, it might be easy to deal; 
but at present the Republic has unhappily dis- 
carded government for rhetoric, for paper laws, 
intrigue and civil war. 

The Tariff question arises out of the Maritime 
Customs discussion. Before the establishment of 
the Customs in 1858, though there was on paper 
a fixed tariff, the amount which actually reached 
the Treasury, provincial or central, probably did 
not exceed 20 per cent. of the amount actually 
‘squeezed’ from the traders. Before the treaty 
of 1842 every official had to be bribed, and the 
same corruption continued until the Maritime 
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Customs was founded. This was advantageous 
even to some foreigners. American traders, for 
example, were outspoken in their protest against 
the first establishment of the Customs, because 
‘graft’ was sometimes a quicker and cheaper mode 
of procedure than satisfying an honest Customs 
service, especially in the matter of the opium duty. 

By the treaty of 1842 definite tariffs were fixed, 
which were revised 1858-60, when a 5 per cent. 
ad valorem duty was agreed upon. In addition, 
foreign goods could be freed from further inland 
taxation by means of ‘transit passes’ on payment 
of an internal tax not exceeding 24 per cent. ad 
valorem. Opium had special heavier duties to pay: 
to-day, although its importation is ‘prohibited’, 
vast quantities are coming into the country. At 
the Washington Conference in 1922, the nine 
principal Powers trading with China agreed to 
a revision of the tariffs. Diplomatic difficulties 
between France and China delayed the meeting of 
the conference on tariffs till1926. Inthe meantime 
the Nationalist spirit became more outspoken, and 
the demand at the 1926 Tariff Conference was no 
longer for revision of the duties, but for China’s 
right to full tariff autonomy. 

Now, in theory, this is a doctrine to which we 
can all subscribe; for even the Free Trader, while 
deploring the folly of his Protectionist neighbours 
—which is damming the flow of trade in Kurope— 
must and does recognize the right of a country to 
commit such folly. It is already seen that Britain 


is willing to give China a free hand. How this 
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will affect British trade will depend on the policy 
adopted by China, whether Protectionist, or for 
revenue. Not all barriers are surmountable; but, 
however ungenerous, they have often acted here- 
tofore as a stimulant to the ingenuity of our 
people. Change will affect us far less than it will 
Japan, whose position deserves sympathetic con- 
sideration, for there is danger in according imme- 
diate tariff autonomy. Inasense ‘tariff autonomy’ 
which does not take into some consideration other 
nations nowhere exists. In other words, even in 
the case of high tariff nations, there is a great deal 
of give-and-take, and mutual adjustment. So in 
this case, Japan will reasonably expect a measure 
of consideration; for it has entirely changed its 
national conditions during the last half a century 
and has now to consider, no longer an 80 per cent. 
of farmers and a 20 per cent. urban population, 
but an urban population of over 50 per cent., 
together with an insufficient food production, an 
increasing labour problem and the need to con- 
serve the markets it has created, especially in 
China. 

That is all very well, but, on the other hand, 
China is faced with a similar problem, though not 
yet as acute. It has a growing urban population, 
a rapidly increasing industrial development, and 
must provide for the needs of its own vast popula- 
tion, always living, as Mr. Silas Strawn has vividly 
said, ‘one jump ahead of starvation’. This eco- 
nomic condition is indeed the real problem of the 
Kast. And not only the East but the world will 
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have to face it. The necessities of China and 
Japan will be the fundamental problem of the Far 
Eastern Tariff question, though the immediate 
pressure on Japan demands primary considera- 
tion. The only reasonable solution must ultimately 
lie in Reciprocity, a term misinterpreted by some 
as Retaliation. In the meantime gradual adjust-. 
ments must be made. At the moment, despite the 
outcry, the tariff problem is not really of pressing 
importance to China. No immediate enrichment 
would follow its settlement, indeed it would only 
be an additional burden on the people. Present 
increase would be wasted in civil war, and not be 
of the slightest benefit to a settlement. If it be 
true that the consumer pays, increased tariffs, 
while producing a trifling additional revenue for 
luxuries from the pockets of the relatively few 
resident foreigners, would place the real burden 
on the unfortunate Chinese consumer, already 
robbed left and right by his own warriors of all 
creeds. It might, of course, reduce imports of 
cheap goods from Japan, and thereby cause further 
loss to the poorer Chinese. 

Nevertheless, the principal Powers at the Tariff 
Conference in Peking in 1926 were willing to 
sanction the alteration of the treaties by agreeing 
to an increase of 24 per cent. on the general tariff, 
making it 74 per cent. ad valorem, and the addition 
of a luxury tax varying up to 5 per cent. additional. 
The Chinese also promised to abolish the Likin 
tax—an inland tax oppressive to the foreign 
trader and even more so to the Chinese trader— 
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and the Powers in return agreed to take such 
further measures as might be necessary to ensure, 
within a reasonable time, China’s complete liberty 
in regard to its tariff. An interim schedule was 
drawn up. Such were the main principles which 
the delegates of the tariff conference of 1926 
were prepared to present for the sanction of their 
various governments, but before affairs could be 
settled, ‘the Chinese Delegation, owing to the 
resignation or flight of most of its members’ had 
ceased to exist, and the conference was postponed 
sine die. 

Until the present year, 1927, the War-lords, with 
commendable self-denial, kept their fingers out 
of the Customs’ till, tempting though it was. But 
with the temporary triumph of Soviet politics in 
and from Canton, the usual destruction of moral 
and economic principles has followed, and the 
Customs Service has been seriously threatened 
with disintegration. The duties, including the 
proposed surtax, were demanded and seized by 
the Communists. 

Salt, obtained from salt-wells and sea-water 
evaporation, has always been an article of prime 
importance and heavily taxed. The Government 
itself was never able to obtain more than thirteen 
million taels of this revenue. In 1913 Sir Richard 
Dane was invited to reorganize the Salt Gabelle, 
which in consequence soon showed a fivefold 
improvement. 

Liki is a question closely associated with the 
tariff problem. The term likin means ‘a thou- 
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sandth part’ in money. The tax originated as a 
local war levy to aid in putting down the T‘aiping 
rebellion in the fifties and sixties of the last 
century. Later it was extended to the whole of 
the country, rapidly became established as a 
lucrative permanency, not least to the collectors 
and their official chiefs, and thus became part of 
that system of squeeze and bribery universal in 
official China, then and now. Over much of the 
country the likin stations are only some fifty 
miles apart, and in the busier provinces ten miles 
apart or less. The implications are manifest. 
Goods cannot be moved out of a port without 
paying likin, and the farther they go the more are 
the likin stations they must satisfy. In this way 
goods sometimes pay more in likin than their 
original cost. Foreign goods are supposed to be 
freed by the ‘transit passes’ obtained on payment 
of an initial likin of 24 per cent. ad valorem, but 
such protection is of little value outside the over- 
sight of foreign firms. The Chinese trader has 
more ground for bitter complaint than the foreigner, 
but he is helpless. The likin, therefore, is a serious 
barrier to trade. The Chinese have promised to 
bring lckin to an end on the Ist of January 1929, 
a date to which many look forward with undiluted 
scepticism. 

The question fundamental to all tariff revision 
and the abolition of likin is, in what ratio are the 
Provinces to receive a share of the taxation ? When 
order is restored, the Provinces will probably be 
autonomous in provincial affairs. They will thus 
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be important legislative and administrative units, 
and will require funds for their administration. 
While the Maritime Customs Service has proved a 
splendid servant of the Central Government, the 
provincial governments have been losers by the 
arrangement, for they were deprived of a certain 
amount of customs revenues formerly retained 
there. | 

In short, the whole system of taxation in China 
is—like the currency and many other things—in 
dire need of readjustment, and neither tariff in- 
crease and autonomy, nor the abolition of lekin, 
will be of the slightest use, even sentimentally or 
as a palliative, in settling China. The disease is 
deeper and requires other remedies. 

Opium in China is now a subject happily outside 
the immediate responsibility of this country. In 
1905, when H.E. T‘ang Shao-yi visited India, it 
was suggested to him by our Administration that 
every assistance would be rendered by the British 
Government if China would seriously deal with 
the opium question. On his return to Peking he 
took up the matter with his Government and the 
anti-opium campaign was begun. This culminated 
in 1909-10 in the finest example of moral enthu- 
siasm that China has ever known. Opium was 
swept out of much of the land. The British and 
Indian Governments, who had taken the lead, en- 
couraged the movement through Sir John Jordan, 
who agreed for a pari passu reduction, the Indian 
importation to terminate in 1917. I speak from 
personal knowledge of Sir John’s honesty of mind 
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and earnestness in this matter, as also of the 
remarkable success in the opium-ridden province 
of Shansi, where Governor Ting took on himself 
serious risks in suppressing the drug. Shansi is 
a province in which the poppy and the smoker 
abounded: now it is almost the only province 
which strives to maintain its integrity. In 1911 
came the Revolution, later the confusion in gov- 
ernment, and with these more opium cultivation. 
To-day enormous quantities are grown and smoked, 
and conditions in many places are almost as bad 
as formerly, ‘the Army and Navy have become 
wholesale traffickers and importers on a very large 
scale’. Caring little for the welfare of the people, 
many military authorities compel the growth of 
the drug for purposes of taxation, and the Nation- 
alists recently legalized the drug for a like reason. 

Into the extensive development of the tele- 
graph, of wireless telegraphy, of the telephone 
system, it is impossible to enter, but of that 
wonderful offspring of the Customs, the National 
Postal Service, it can be said that, just as the 
whole of our fields are seen in the early mornings 
to shine with the webs of that busy creature the 
spider, so China is criss-crossed with the tracks 
of its postmen. During the Civil War, Chinese 
postmen have performed those heroic deeds of 
faithful service of which so many Chinese are 
capable when possessed by a sense of duty. Only 
thirty years old, indeed only fifteen as an indepen- 
dent service, the National Posts in 1924 had 
nearly 12,000 offices and distributed about 530 
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million letters and other covers. It has a com- 
plete system of parcels posts and money remit- 
tances to the farthest part of the Republic, indeed 
of the world, and has also established a P.O. 
savings bank. In 1922, on China’s entry into the 
Universal Postal Union, Britain, France, America, 
and Japan closed their separate offices in Shanghai 
and elsewhere, not without regret to some during 
the recent disturbances. The War-lords, unlike 
the Nationalists, have maintained the integrity 
of the Service. Its head is a Frenchman, with 
other nationalities represented under him. 


IX 


CULTURAL IMPORTATIONS: EARLY 
STAGES 


THE clan and family system has from of yore been 
of value to the Chinese nation. Under that system 
provision was made for the old, the widows and 
the orphans, from the earliest times; the Emperor 
being expected to set the example. In the poorer 
clans, which are in the great majority, the pro- 
vision has always been meagre, and in many 
districts beggary is common, It is in the cities 
or towns that the clan and family system has been 
least successful in meeting the needs of the poor, 
for there the clan hardly exists, and the patri- 
archal family system is largely submerged by the 
separation of households on similar lines to our 
own. The picture of Chinese domestic life as 
consisting of a household of sons, grandsons, and 
great grandsons, with their respective wives and 
families all filling the same corn-bin and dipping 
into it for their supplies, while not unreal, has 
been overdrawn. Such families exist, though they 
are generally limited to the wealthy, a class rela- 
tively small. Economic pressure and many other 
circumstances have driven most of the Chinese 
families into smaller, more or less independent 
units; but, despite this, a family responsibility 
much greater than we have here is maintained 
towards other members or branches of the family. 
While there is much poverty, and very deep 
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poverty, the ancient Chinese family and clan sys- 
tem has performed a useful humanistic office. It 
is this clan and family humanity which is closely 
associated with Confucian ethics and religion. 

Buddhism, which emphasizes pity, brought its 
contribution of humane endeavour; and the be- 
stowing of alms became not only a way of laying 
up ‘merit’ for the life to come, but also engendered 
in many kindness out of a pure heart. Despite the 
Indian over-emphasis on ‘merit’, it has been a 
valuable religious stimulant to the less fervent 
teaching of Confucius. 

There has been, in consequence, a commendable 
amount of charitable provision made. In most 
cities there is an official almshouse and an orphan- 
age, about which, qua official, the less said the 
better. There have been at times kind-hearted 
officials who reformed these institutions tempor- 
arily, who also scattered largesse to the poor, and 
supplied medicine to the sick, but such govern- 
ment officials were rare. Just as there was no 
municipal government in the towns, nor any rural 
district councils in the country, so organized relief 
was and is largely non-existent. It was always 
sporadic, and mostly individual. Hospitals were 
unknown; famine relief was official and inefficient; 
and the Poor Law, with its guardians, not 
dreamed of. 

A low standard of organization for national and 
public affairs being so marked a feature of Chinese 
society, it is not surprising that, notwithstanding 
the high esteem in which Education has always 
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been held, it also had no organization save that of 
the examination. Nearly all the schools in the 
towns were small, individual, private ventures. 
The same was the case in the villages, where edu- 
cation was dependent on the wealth of the clan. 
Very few of the teachers in town or country 
received a living wage; they had to supplement 
their stipends as best they could. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that ten per cent. of the boys 
ever attended school, and except in educated 
families none of the girls had any chance of 
learning even to read. Higher education was at- 
tained by private study, as colleges were almost 
unknown, though sometimes a scholar of local 
repute would gather a small class around him to 
prepare for the degree examinations. There was, 
nevertheless, a small but fine body of able scholars 
throughout the land, men of admirable learning. 
Such learning was almost wholly confined to litera- 
ture; for there was little science, and most of it 
was based on unsound premises. While the way 
of learning knew nothing of caste and little of 
snobbery, but was open to all, few could enter 
through lack of means. Learning was the gate to 
power, more so even than was wealth or descent. 
It was admired, honoured, and even the waste 
paper on which the student had scribbled his 
notes was reverenced and burnt with religious 
rites. But poverty stood sentinel before the gates 
to knowledge, and forbade entrance save to the 
few. 

Such was the position which confronted the 
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representatives of the intellectual and spiritual 
communities of the West on their arrival. There 
was much to admire, much to praise, something 
to adopt and adapt in and for the West; but they 
were sensible—sometimes perhaps with little less 
‘superiority’ in their minds than that shown by 
the Chinese—that there was more to give than to 
receive. To these men interchange of spiritual 
commodities seemed at least as reasonable as an 
interchange of material commodities. 

There are some Englishmen, or at any rate 
British, who protest against the intrusion of mis- 
sions into China. They would severely limit our 
relations with the Chinese to the trader and the 
diplomat. But, greatly though one may respect 
both British trader and British official, it is impos- 
sible to help asking whether the people of Britain 
would be content to be known in China merely as 
sellers of material goods, and only in material 
relations. Are we indeed possessed of no intellec- 
tual, no humanistic, no spiritual commodities 
worthy of offer to the Chinese, with as complete 
liberty of rejection or acceptance as of our cotton 
goods? Are we of a truth nothing but a materialis- 
tic people, whose sole standard of values is pounds 
sterling; and who care nothing for the Chinese but 
to make money out of them ? 

A recent critic, of great business repute and 
responsibility, would apparently reduce our rela- 
tions to this low level. His criticisms have caused 
as much resentment among orientals as among 
our supporters of cultural relations. They justly 
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dislike his ‘superiority complex’, that arrogance 
which belittles their intelligence. They demand 
the reasons for this slight on their powers of 
discernment and their right of judgment. Before 
the East can discern or judge, it realizes that it 
must have the premises placed before it, in the 
conditions in which the spiritual experience of the 
West asserts its power to co-operate. It must 
witness this spirit in operation on the spot as well 
as read its doctrines in books; for without experi- 
mental evidence it cannot decide. That is a 
reasonable oriental view. 

Again, ignorance can hardly expose itself more 
openly than by speaking of ‘forcing religion’, or 
even goods, on an independent people like the 
Chinese. It cannot be done. The only force that 
Britain has used has been, not against the people, 
but against a government since deposed by the 
people. It used force solely to protect its repre- 
sentatives in danger of their lives, and then insisted 
on being recognized as an independent nation, 
entitled to reasonable equality of status, and not 
as a vassal of the ‘Emperor of all under Heaven’. 
It may to-day seem a curious way of proclaiming 
its ‘civilization’, but England had been standing, 
cap in hand, at China’s door for 150 years, humbly 
asking to be treated on decent terms. The United 
States announced its ‘ civilization’ in similar fashion. 
to Japan in 1853 without unduly burdening itself 
with ‘patience’. 

When force was finally used, it was by no means 
in the interests of the spiritual aims, either of 
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England or America, for those aims then were 
insignificant. No mention of religion was made in 
the first British treaty with China of 1842, though 
the American and French treaties obtained the 
right to build churches in the five first opened 
ports. It was the French who, in 1844, first 
obtained for Chinese converts the right to exist, 
and permission for Christianity to be proclaimed 
in the land. Toleration was formally obtained in 
the treaties of 1858 and 1860. The first two China 
expeditions were in no sense sent to force any 
spiritual aspirations whatever on an unwilling 
government or people. Certainly the expeditions 
had not the slightest connexion with English mis- 
sions. And it is still the case that the missionary 
can only, like the trader, offer his goods to the 
people, who accept and reject at will. This liberty 
is, to the missionary, made plain enough by the 
more plentiful rejection of his message than of its 
acceptance. 

Have all our missionaries acted wisely? One 
might just as well ask: Have all traders acted 
wisely? Or all officials? The British trader is 
well qualified for trade, the consul for official 
responsibility, but neither of these could claim to 
have the training or qualifications to represent 
the soul of England to the Chinese. The soul of 
England cannot be measured in yards of piece 
goods, or weighed in the scales of diplomacy. 
Neither our consuls nor our traders would con- 
sider themselves qualified adequately to express 
the Culture, the Sympathy, or the Religion of 
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England to the Chinese. That is not their voca- 
tion. But it is the specific vocation of the Chris- 
tian Church and its representatives. It is one of 
the chief reasons for the Church’s existence, and 
for this it has a specific training and a responsi- 
bility which it cannot shirk. For long it had to 
perform its duty in the East against the additional 
resistance of its own Government and traders. 
But, despite all opposition, it maintained its re- 
solve that the mind of the East should know more 
of the spirit and life of the West than that repre- 
sented by trade and diplomacy, however good. 
If it had not been for the Church, the East would 
not have known that the West has a Culture, a 
Sympathy, a Religion—unless, indeed, the East 
had come westward in search. 

If English people had been content to listen to 
some of its traders and ignored the mind and soul 
of the East, offering it only the husks of real life, 
its perishable goods, it would have ignored the 
fundamental element in human nature which 
makes man man. Happily our nation is not the 
material nation which some have tried to impress 
on the Chinese mind. It is at bottom a spiritual 
nation, with respect for the spiritual values of all 
peoples. If civilization, as Sir John Sankey said 
lately at Oxford, is ‘the increase of legitimate 
wants, both spiritual and material’, then missions 
as well as trade have their sphere of service. 

The history of the Christian approach to China 
may be divided into four periods: that of Nestor- 
ianism, of the Western Church before the Refor- 
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mation, of the Roman Catholic Church, and of the 
Christian Church in general. We know that the 
Syrian, or Nestorian Church, sent its messengers 
to China in the sixth or seventh centuries A.D. 
The Nestorian tablet erected in 781, still existing, 
bears testimony to the welcome offered to them 
in 635 by the great T‘ang dynasty monarch, T‘ai 
Tsung. It was the Syrian Church which for cen- 
turies was the sole herald of the faith in Asia. As 
late as 13818, when Odoric went from Europe by 
sea to join John of Monte Corvino in China, at 
the various seaports where he stayed he found 
Christianity only in its Nestorian form. In China 
the early Nestorian Mission did not lack success, 
for we know that converts were not a few, and 
among them were men in high office. Distance 
from its base, the rise of Islam, which barred the 
way of intercourse, and probably the strong posi- 
tion attained in China by Mahayana Buddhism, a 
religion with surface resemblance to Christianity, 
seem to have brought on the decadence which 
always threatens a religion that becomes static. 
We have no certain knowledge of its disappear- 
ance, but assume that it was involved in the 
persecution of Buddhism in 845. It may have 
been absorbed by one of the many branches of 
that religion. We hear of it again in the thirteenth 
century, but whether as a revival among still 
existing Christian families, or as a new importa- 
tion under the Mongols, we do not know. 

The Western Church, in response to a call from 
the Grand Khan to the Pope, carried by the 
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brothers Polo of Venice, sent two missionaries in 
1271, but they turned back overcome by the 
terrors of the way. John of Plano Carpini had 
previously been sent in 1245 but only reached the 
Mongol Court in Central Asia. It was John of 
Monte Corvino who, in 1289, set out as the first 
apostle of the Western Church to Peking. He 
arrived alone, his sole companion having died in 
India. The Nestorians, already re-established in 
China, resented his arrival to preach his ‘heresies’; 
nevertheless when he died, in 1828, it is said that 
the number of his converts numbered a hundred 
thousand. Some tens of missionaries joined him, 
or his successors, during the brief Mongol dynasty 
in China, but that their work was chiefly, or 
wholly, among the Mongols seems evident from 
the disappearance of Western Christianity when 
the Mongols were expelled in 1368. The later 
Nestorians also seem to have perished at the same 
time, though the Jesuit Father Ricci records that 
in 1609 ‘the last trembling remnant of worshippers 
of the Cross’ still existed in Honan. 

The third approach was made in the sixteenth 
century by the Roman Catholic Church, through 
Augustins, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits. 
The Dominicans were the first to secure a foothold. 
It was, however, the Jesuit Father, Matteo Ricci, 
who became the effective founder of Christianity 
in China. After eighteen years in the far south of 
the country, he found his way to Peking and, with 
the aid of acceptable presents, obtained the ear of 
the Emperor in 1601. His knowledge of mathe- 
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matics, especially in relation to astronomy, as well 
as his knowledge of geography and certain other 
sciences, made him useful to the Court and won 
the friendship of able scholars and high officials, 
some of whom became Christians. He presented 
to the Emperor a remarkable map of the world in 
Chinese, the first scientific map of the world China 
ever possessed. It still exists and I had the honour 
last year of bringing back the first photograph of 
the original which has ever reached this country. 
For over a century the Jesuits, Dominicans, and 
Franciscans had liberty for propagation in China, 
marred only by the disputes which arose between 
the Jesuits on the one hand and the less elastic 
Dominicans and Franciscans on the other. The 
dispute, a bitter one, circled round the term used 
for God by the Jesuits, their toleration of the 
cult of the ancestor and of Confucius, their pander- 
ing to idolatry, their casuistry and their profitable 
trading—such were the charges made. After many 
appeals to various Popes with varying results, a 
Papal Bull was issued in 1715 which ruled against 
the Jesuits and thereby against a decision they 
had sought from the great Emperor K‘ang Hsi. 
The Papal overruling caused the Emperor, in 
1717, to proscribe Christianity, but not with 
severity. His successor in 1724 expelled the 
foreign priests, all but the Jesuit scientists in 
Peking, and some persecution of priests and con- 
verts followed. In 1773 the Pope suppressed the 
Jesuit order, and in 1784 severe repression of 
Christianity took place in China. . The eighteenth 
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century ended with closed churches, and scattered 
groups of Christians maintaining their religion in 
secret. 

“It is to the Jesuits that China owed the revi- 
sion of its calendar, the mapping of the country, 
improved mathematical knowledge, and an intro- 
duction to other western sciences. Their contri- 
bution to western knowledge was also of great 
value; for their records and publications form the 
basis of subsequent Sinology and of western 
knowledge in general of China.’ } 

The fourth period of Christian advocacy in 
China began early in the nineteenth century. The 
Roman Catholic priests visited their Christian 
communities in secret and thus maintained the 
faith of these communities; for as time passed 
severe persecution died down. 

In 1807 Robert Morrison was sent out by the 
London Missionary Society. Forbidden by the 
law of the land, and therefore by the East India 
Company, to propagate his religion, he devoted 
himself to the mastery of the language, spoken 
and written, and founded Sinology for the 
English-speaking peoples. He formed the first 
Chinese dictionary in English in five octavo volumes, 
translated the Bible into Chinese, wrote Christian 
treatises in Chinese and also in English, earning 
his living meanwhile as Chinese Secretary to the 
East India Company, and later to Lord Napier. 
He and Lord Napier died in 1834, one soon after 
the other, apparently from the same tropical 


1 China and the West (Soothill), p. 95. 
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epidemic. In that year there were three Protestant 
missionaries in China, two British and one Ameri- 
can. With his death only two remained. The 
opening of the five ports to trade in 1842 opened 
the way also for the arrival of more missionaries, 
who were still confined to the ports. Not until 
1860 was liberty finally obtained for wider evan- 
gelization. 

During the intervening years both Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries had not been idle in the 
five ports. The Protestants began to lay their 
foundations; the Catholics were enabled to build 
on those already laid for over two centuries, in 
which they were aided by an Imperial Edict 
obtained by the French envoy sanctioning the 
Christian religion. ‘The successful efforts of M. de 
Lagrené, the French envoy to China in 1844, to 
obtain formal recognition of the Christian religion 
and protection to its professors from their own 
rulers, entitle him to the thanks of every well- 
wisher of missions.’ 1 

It has been unjustly said that opium and mis- 
sions were forced upon the Chinese by British 
guns. The statement has no support in fact. As 
already stated, the treaty made at the close of 
the first expedition in 1842 contained no reference 
whatever to religion—nor, for that matter, to 
opium. It was M. de Lagrené who, in 1844, raised 
the question of toleration with the Chinese, quite 
independently of the ‘War’, in which the French 
had taken no part. The edict he obtained was in 

1 The Middle Kingdom (Williams), ii. 309. 
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withdrawal of the previous repressive decrees, and 
was granted wholly free from force majeure and 
entirely as the result of persuasive representation. 
Its object was the protection of the Chinese 
Catholic Christians, and missionaries were ex- 
pressly forbidden to leave the five Treaty Ports. 
A year later, through M. de Lagrené’s renewed 
representations, the same toleration was extended 
to all Chinese Christians, Catholic and Protestant 
alike. In 1846 an edict was also issued ordering 
that such Catholic churches as still remained, and 
which had not been turned into temples or poor- 
houses, should be restored to the Christians. 

Not until 1858, after the first Anglo-French 
expedition, was a toleration clause introduced 
into a treaty. There it found a place in the 
treaties of the four nations who were represented 
at Tientsin, i.e. Russia, America, Britain, and 
France, and in that order. The previous toleration 
edicts, useful though they were, had almost re- 
mained a dead letter. Now Russia, which like 
America had not been at war with the Manchu 
dynasty, obtained by its treaty protection for 
Chinese Christians in general, and liberty for mis- 
sionary evangelization. The Americans next ob- 
tained a toleration clause in their treaty. The 
British obtained a protective clause for all persons 
teaching or professing Christianity. The French 
clause, which followed, was very specific, abro- 
gating all former anti-Christian decrees, and 
ordaining freedom for travel and residence to 
Christian missionaries, and protection for converts. 
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The treaty of 1858 was not ratified until after the 
second Anglo-French expedition in 1860, and into 
the Chinese version French priests successfully 
introduced the clause: ‘It is in addition permitted 
to French missionaries to rent and purchase land 
in all the provinces, and to erect buildings thereon 
at pleasure.’ The authoritative French text con- 
tains no such clause, but no objection was raised 
to it by the Chinese Government. Subsequent 
treaties, especially with the United States, regu- 
larized the status of missionaries in this respect, 
and other nations shared the privilege by reason 
of ‘the most favoured nation’ clause. 

The wisdom of introducing such a clause may 
be open to question, but it certainly was not 
inserted ‘at the point of the bayonet’. At most 
it only engaged a government—against which its 
own southern people were fiercely fighting at the 
very time—to grant a reasonable measure of 
toleration to its Christian subjects, and of liberty 
of movement to missionaries. In 1860 Chinese 
Christians were almost wholly Catholic, as were 
most of the foreign missionaries. In the absence 
of the French clause, missionaries would have been 
limited, like foreign traders, to the trading ports. 
This need not have been an insuperable barrier to 
progress, for they could still have sent their con- 
verts into the interior to evangelize, and to create 
a Church wholly Chinese, while they themselves 
exhibited their Christian spirit in preaching, teach- 
ing, healing, and exemplary institutional works 
in the ports. Whether a stronger church could 
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have been built this way, or any church at all, 
there is no criterion for judgment. In practice, 
wherever he has gone the missionary has until 
now had to be as the keel-plate in shipbuilding. 

One dangerous element introduced by the clause 
was that which required protection for the Chinese 
convert. Much criticism has been offered of the 
power for intervention which this clause placed 
in the hands of the priests and, later by its 
extension to others, Protestants, especially in the 
Interior. 

Abuses undoubtedly there were, but the funda- 
mental cause of them was judicial corruption, in 
that ‘justice’ so often went to the deepest purse, 
or the most influential party. On the other hand, 
many, very many converts were indeed persecuted 
solely for their religion. Most of the persecution 
arose from the importance of community religion, 
and the refusal of Christians to contribute to the 
annual community offerings to the local divinity, 
as also of declining to share in the clan offerings 
to the ancestors. It did seem unreasonable that 
the next year’s harvest might be ruined through 
the ingratitude of a small coterie of obstinate 
people, or the ancestors offended and refuse their 
protection because of the obtuseness of a few! 
Many Christians suffered the despoiling of their 
goods without seeking redress. But some appealed 
to Caesar, supported by the treaty clause and the 
imperial edicts. 

That clause established no extra-territorial rights 
for Chinese converts. So far as they were con- 
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cerned, the foreign consul could only seek to 
ameliorate sufferings by peaceful persuasion. The 
rights of its own subjects, not as missionaries but 
as subjects, the British Government did maintain. 
Nevertheless, scattered though they have been 
throughout a territory as large as Europe, and 
mostly in places far removed from the protective 
power of their nation, missionaries have generally 
trusted themselves to the Chinese people and to 
the Chinese officials; and with these they have, 
for the most part, lived on friendly terms. During 
the recent years of stress, their homes and premises 
have often been havens of refuge to the harassed 
people, Christians and non-Christians alike. 

The law of Extra-territoriality has been a safe- 
guard heretofore, especially against certain officials 
of the late dynasty, and has enabled missionaries 
to establish hospitals and works of mercy for 
millions of people, as well as to prepare the way, 
against official indifference, for the New Age. In 
practice it is a law that has rarely been invoked 
by the British societies. But while it is there, it 
is still respected by War-lords and by the com- 
munity, except the Communists. 

Missionaries are far from unanimous about the 
immediate repeal of this law. There are individuals 
who would burn their boats and have no earthly 
recourse. That, in practice, is what most mission- 
aries do, trusting their lives to the people, who 
are everywhere friendly when not deliberately 
goaded into attack. As to the Chinese Church, 
there is a:common feeling—amongst those not 
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likely to suffer—that it should not rely on foreign 
treaties. Whether it would have come into exis- 
tence at all without them, who shall say? But 
the missionaries themselves have a different status, 
and cannot immediately be separated from the 
rest of their own people. Moreover, the implica- 
tions of abolition are not confined to them, but 
are far-reaching, as has already been shown. 

The earliest humanistic work undertaken by 
missionaries, apart from evangelization and the 
founding of churches, was that of the Catholics 
early in the seventeenth century. Reference has 
already been made to their work in astronomy, 
in the introduction of western mathematics, and 
various arts and sciences. Not the least of their 
services was their official survey of the Empire 
resulting in the production of valuable maps. Nor 
were they neglectful of works of mercy. Orphan- 
ages and poor-houses were established. It is said 
that the official orphanages and poor-houses which 
came into existence in all large cities, wretchedly 
administered though they have been, were the 
offspring of these Christian institutions. The 
Catholic sisters, who have now been working for 
some seventy years among the Chinese, have 
devoted their gracious services chiefly to the poor, 
the orphans, and the sick. Even their secret 
baptizing of thousands of newly born ‘non-Chris- 
tian’ babies yearly may be looked upon as a work 
of faith and a labour of love. The Catholic fathers 
have of late years again made valuable contribu- 


tions to the study of Chinese, but have been less 
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conspicuous in adding to the knowledge of the 
Chinese themselves by their publications. They 
have given an elementary education to a large 
number of their orphans and others, and have 
recently developed more advanced institutions of 
learning. One of the most noteworthy as well as 
the oldest of these institutions is the great college 
at Sicawei near Shanghai. Some medical work has 
also been done, mostly by amateurs, but only 
lately have a few qualified men been employed in 
hospitals. The number of Catholic Christians is 
given at 22 millions, a number which seems to 
cover all the baptized, including children; but this 
is not made clear. 


X 


CULTURAL IMPORTATIONS: LATER 
INTRODUCTIONS 


PROTESTANT missions, which have had such a 
remarkable influence on modern cultural develop- 
ments, are nominally 120 years old; but sixty 
years ago they were tied to the few coastal ports 
open to trade. At that time they were still feeling 
their way, hardly knowing how to tackle their 
overwhelming problem. Everything was in the 
preparatory stage. Trade might find easy expres- 
sion in the materials offered, but spiritual com- 
modities were not so easily exchanged. The people 
among whom the missionaries lived were strange; 
their language, in many dialects, was still to learn; 
their religion was not understood; their classical 
literature still untranslated; and the mind and 
soul of China had scarcely been probed. The 
message the missionaries had to present had yet 
to find a terminology suited to the normal intelli- 
gence. Admirable though Morrison’s Bible was, it 
was only a first attempt; it was not in the language 
of the common people, was difficult of compre- 
hension to the educated, and was easy of misin- 
terpretation. 

Moreover, the ‘Christian’ Occident in the fifties 
and sixties was vividly represented in China by 
hundreds of adventurers, some of them swash- 
bucklers and ruffians ready to sell their services 
for war or brigandage. Even among European 
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merchants and officials, the effective external signs 
of an inward and spiritual grace were, with rare 
exceptions, inconspicuous. The further the mis- 
sionary could escape from the denial or travesty of 
the Christianity then too often manifest in the 
ports, the better might he deliver his divine 
evangel. The Catholics in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had been less trammelled by 
this serious hindrance. While they had their own 
special obstacles, and had created others, such as 
the ‘Term Question’, they were, to most of the 
China they occupied, not only apostles, but sole 
exemplars of their religion. It was a tremendous 
advantage. 

Dr. J. Hudson Taylor took the lead, sixty years 
ago, in striking out from the ports to the interior— 
a difficult and dangerous procedure, especially 
during that troubled time. Many considered it 
unwise, and these were confirmed in their opinion 
when the China Inland Mission at Yangchow was 
attacked and destroyed in 1868. But missionaries 
of various societies, chiefly British and American, 
soon felt their way into the interior; and the result 
of sixty years’ work, starting practically from bare 
ground, is the establishment of thousands of con- 
gregations of Chinese Christians numbering some 
400,000 communicants and a Christian commu- 
nity, baptized and unbaptized, of approaching a 
million. 

Out of the liberty and progressive spirit asso- 
ciated with Protestantism there has arisen, during 
the last twenty years, a most commendable desire 
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on the part of the educated section of Chinese 
Christians to found a Chinese Church, free from the 
divisions of the West, and untainted with the sense 
of being ‘missioned’. The rise of the Republic 
emphasized this desire, and the recent Nationalist 
extremism has swelled the desire to a demand. It 
is both a healthy and an unhealthy sign. Nothing 
pleases a sensible father more than to find his 
lusty son grown up and able to win his own way. 
Nothing hurts him worse than for his son to turn 
round, abuse him, appropriate his property and 
still demand support. This is the spirit and the 
demand of very few. It is the spirit but not the 
demand of a few others. It is neither the demand 
nor the spirit of the great body of the Protestant 
Church in China. 

It should be remembered that the majority of 
the Chinese Christians are villagers. They are 
mostly poor, and the Christian communities are 
small and scattered. Generally speaking, they 
cannot raise all the requisite salary for pastoral 
encouragement, much less for a school-teacher. It 
would seem, therefore, to be the manifest duty of 
Chinese responsible leaders, especially those living 
in Shanghai, to face this question less with nation- 
alistic bunting than with business sense. It is 
equally the duty of missionary societies to en- 
courage the independence of the Church in China, 
by putting its control entirely into the hands of 
the Chinese. True, that Church cannot be really 
independent till it is self-supporting. It cannot 
support itself as yet. But this situation might be 
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relieved by the missionary societies making grants 
on a sliding scale, subject to audit; and separating 
direct church finance and control from the more 
costly institutional work. It is the institutional 
work, especially colleges, schools and hospitals, 
that as yet is far beyond the capacity of the young 
Church; but the support of the Church itself ought 
not to be far beyond that point in any well- 
organized mission. The missions are already show- 
ing their confidence in Chinese leaders by putting 
them in the premier controlling positions. The 
actual leadership and energy, unobtrusive when 
possible, for some time may devolve on the foreign 
missionary, as much of the expense for existing 
and future work will be needed from Christian 
sympathizers in the West. But, subject to audit, 
there seems to be no reason for not entrusting the 
necessary grants for church and certain institu- 
tional work to responsible Chinese control. Re- 
sponsibility makes men, and there are many 
Chinese Christians who can safely be entrusted 
with public funds. In my own experience the 
more I trusted responsible men the better was the 
service; the bigger the work grew, the more time 
I had for other developments. 

Institutional work among Protestants began 
with medical treatment. In 1834 Dr. Peter Parker 
of the U.S.A. set up a dispensary for Chinese in 
Canton. Four years later, Dr. William Lockhart 
arrived, sent by the London Missionary Society. 
Later, Dr. Lockhart—as Sir John Macleavy Brown, 
who arrived in Peking before him, told me—was 
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the first Protestant missionary to enter the capi- 
tal, in 1861. He was not allowed to enter as a 
missionary but as Legation doctor. It was he who 
founded the medical work there, which grew into 
a fine hospital admirably staffed, chiefly by British 
doctors. This in turn formed the foundation of 
the splendid Rockefeller Medical School and Hos- 
pital built recently at a cost of two million gold 
dollars. At present there are about 350 mission 
hospitals in China with a total of about two million 
patients ayear. The amount of suffering relieved is 
incalculable. Self-denying men and women doc- 
tors, mostly American and British, devote them- 
selves to this humane work, accepting a mission- 
ary’s salary, which is often insufficient to bring up 
and educate a family. 

Into the Christian service done for lepers, or for 
the blind, the dumb, the insane; for orphans and 
the destitute; for the rickshaw coolies; for the 
fallen and for many others, it is impossible to 
enter. Suffice it that such service did not pre- 
viously exist in China. It is a definitely Christian 
importation.. Work of this humanitarian charac- 
ter is rarely, if ever, found anywhere without a 
Christian background. 

Against opium Protestant missionaries steadily 
and rightly set their faces. So shocked were they 
with the havoc it wrought among the people that 
no one who grew, sold, or smoked the drug was 
admitted to baptism. Their persistent, unflagging, 
and, as some thought, sometimes exaggerated re- 
sistance to the pernicious trade, both foreign and 
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Chinese, was for long the only force which kept the 
evil before the public mind. China was apathetic, 
drugged by its own vast production, with its fic- 
titious profits and taxes. Resistance was suddenly 
strengthened and taken over, twenty years ago, 
by the influx of returned students from Japan, 
where they found a sturdy people not emasculated 
by the poison, who gibed at them as opium sots. 
No body of people was so delighted with the 
successful suppression which resulted as was the 
missionary body. The recent widespread recru- 
descence resulting from the civil war will have 
again to be overcome. The struggle will be severe. 

Foot-binding, the origin of which is obscure, has 
for long centuries made cripples of the women; 
that is, of nearly half the population of the 
country. Almost the only women who did not 
cripple the foot were the Manchus and the boat- 
women of the south. In the rural districts the 
character of the mutilation varied, in some places, 
or families, being more severe than others, but it 
was a real crippling. In the cities the ‘three inch 
golden lilies’ were the ideal. The suffering entailed 
was very great, and at times the results were 
shocking. What effect centuries of mutilation of 
nearly half its population has had on the health 
and welfare of the nation, there are no statistics to 
show. The hereditary effect on the physique may 
not have been as great as the environmental effect 
—hbut this we cannot discuss. Missionary ladies 
steadfastly used their influence against the custom 
among Christian girls, and, some twenty-five years 
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ago, strengthened by the devoted advocacy of 
Mrs. Archibald Little, the wife of an English mer- 
chant, they conducted an anti-footbinding cam- 
paign throughout the country. The campaign was 
supported and afterwards carried on by Chinese 
ladies, especially by those educated abroad. The 
Intellectual Renaissance, and the return of men 
educated in the West and in Japan, furthered the 
movement. To-day it is a pleasure to see the 
schoolgirls and young women in the towns and 
cities, no longer hobbling along on their heels, but 
freed from this suffering, possessed also of a carriage 
and a courage entirely different from the women of 
the past. In time all the poorer women in the 
countryside will follow their example. If the West, 
if Protestant Christianity has done nothing more 
than lead the way in breaking this custom of 
crippling the women of China, it has done a 
marvellous work in an amazingly short time. 
Famine relief has always been an official re- 
sponsibility, and therefore rarely efficient. Fre- 
quently people have perished by millions, for 
there was no organization, save the official, to 
relieve them. Moreover, distances were often so 
great that with wretched roads and slow convey- 
ance by man or beast, relief was difficult. Without 
interprovincial organization, which hardly ex- 
isted, it was almost impossible. In 1876 part of 
the province of Shantung suffered from famine, 
and the few Protestant missionaries already there 
organized a measure of relief, in which Dr. Timothy 
Richard, an English Baptist missionary, was the 
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prime mover. In 1877 and 1878 a terrible famine 
occurred in the province of Shansi, and Dr. 
Richard with three others administered relief 
amounting to £60,000 sent from England and 
America. That was the beginning of unofficial 
organized famine relief in China. To-day there is 
a definite system of relief which, founded by 
missionaries, has developed an admirable scheme 
of preventive works. It is now conducted by a 
joint committee of Chinese and foreigners, and to 
its funds Chinese merchants, as well as foreigners, 
contribute as occasion demands. 

But it is the educational work of Protestant 
missions which has made the most powerful im- 
pact on China. The first advocates of modern edu- 
cation were, quite naturally, missionaries—for 
there was nobody else to do the work. They were 
the first to establish and direct modern schools. 
When, after forty years of such work the Govern- 
ment, late in the day, was converted, it was not 
through observation of the good effects of educa- 
tional missions; but because Japan had won an 
easy victory over China in 1894, because of the 
Emperor Kuang Hsii’s Reform Edicts of 1898 
(speedily revoked by the Empress Dowager), and 
because of her subsequent reactionary policy 
which was soon proved to be futile, for it resulted 
in the Boxer Rising and her flight from the Allied 
Relief Expedition. Soon afterwards Dr. Timothy 
Richard was called into consultation by Prince 
Ch‘ing and Viceroy Li Hung-chang, concerning 
the official massacre of the Shansi missionaries, 
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for whose lives the missionary societies declined 
compensation. Dr. Richard urged the adoption of 
modern education, as indeed he had been urging 
railways and education out of pity for the famish- 
ing multitude ever since 1877. Thereupon he was 
authorized to found the Shansi Provincial Uni- 
versity, of which later I had the honour of being 
President, and immediately the Government or- 
dered the establishment of a similar university in 
each province. Shansi, the ‘Model Province’, 
thanks principally to its University men, is the 
only province that has maintained its indepen- 
dence and progress. Most of the other provincial 
universities failed to come into existence. How 
could they? Schools and universities are not 
mushrooms. Teachers are not obtainable out of 
the void. Few though were their numbers, mis- 
sionary educators and their pupils were every- 
where pressed into service. In time a system of 
education was officially adopted by the Govern- 
ment, based on a study of that of Japan. Later it 
was altered to one based on that of Germany and 
France. This again was altered after English and 
American models. Finally, in 1922 a system con- 
sidered to be more suited to the Chinese was 
decided upon, but during a time of civil strife, with 
consequent lack of funds, its administration is 
delayed. 

Perhaps two of the most potent factors in this 
intellectual revolution were, first, the influence 
of Japan on the tens of thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents who rushed there after the Japanese defeat 
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of Russia in 1904, for whatever modicum of mod- 
ern education they could obtain. The second 
factor was the utilization of the surplus portion 
of America’s Boxer Indemnity for establishing a 
college in Peking where, for nearly twenty years, 
students have been, and still are, trained and then 
sent to the States. Some of these students have 
proved to be brilliant scholars. All the students 
who returned from America, from Japan or else- 
where, brought with them to a considerable extent 
the outlook on politics, on government, on life in 
general, of the people among whom they had 
lived. 

England had no surplus Boxer Indemnity to 
return. It was also slow to realize the importance 
of this intellectual revolution. British missionary 
societies have done fine service, giving that sound 
education which the best Chinese value. But our 
British traders awoke with difficulty to the in- 
satiable and natural demand of an intellectual 
people for the new knowledge. They also under- 
estimated the value of our educational ideals and 
methods. Sir Edward Grey did realize the value 
to China, and to international relations, of the in- 
tellectual awakening, but he was overruled by 
the Cabinet in 1913, and the Boxer Indemnity has 
now to await more peaceful times, which it might 
have helped to produce. 

Has, then, modern education been harmful? 
Let it be said at once that the intellectual revolu- 
tion could no more be prevented than can the sun 
from rising. Certainly British Missions have not 
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caused the present upheaval. Small in quantity, 
the education they gave was of good quality, crea- 
tive and not destructive. The Intellectual Revolu- 
tion arose out of War; war was its immediate 
cause, and has continued to be its stimulant. It 
arose first out of the war by Japan against China 
over Korea. It was stimulated by the aggression 
of Germany, Russia, and other Powers in 1897. 
It was further stimulated through the easy crush- 
ing of the Boxer madness in 1900 by the Allied 
Expedition. It was violently stimulated by the 
Russo-Japanese war in 1904, a war waged on 
Chinese soil; and by the victory of Japan over a 
nation feared by China. It found unnecessary 
expression in the revolution of 1911, which drove 
a decadent dynasty off the throne and later en- 
throned civil war in its place. It found further 
expression during the great European War; and 
has temporarily come under the spell of the worst 
spirit called up by that war, conscienceless Bol- 
shevism. 

If we seek for origins we shall find that the 
intellectual revolution was begun by the first 
foreign ship that carried western goods to China. 
It was hurried to its climax by the roar of foreign 
guns. Had our own missionaries received more 
encouragement, the intellectual revolution might 
at less cost have become an intellectual renais- 
sance. 

The anti-Christian movement in China has not 
found widespread response among the people. It 
has, of course, formed part of the Communist 
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propaganda, as in Russia. In many places where 
the Soviet Nationalists have been successful, the 
persecution of Christians has naturally followed, 
as also the expulsion or withdrawal of foreign 
missionaries, save a few who have made them- 
selves acceptable to the Nationalists. In other 
regions, not under Soviet control, it has been 
almost absent. 

There is, moreover, a small band of intellectual 
atheists whose opposition to Christianity and all 
religion is tempered by reason. They have some 
cause for ascribing China’s past arrest in develop- 
ment to their national religions, but might even 
more justly ascribe it to a false philosophy, or at 
any rate to lack of the true philosophic and 
scientific mind. Their objection to Christianity is 
also not without a measure of justice, for they 
fear a fresh imprisonment of the Chinese mind in 
the narrow bonds of ecclesiastical dogma and 
priestism. They fail, however, to give weight to 
history and psychology. Mankind has a long 
tradition of religion. Religion seems essential to 
human development, individually and corporately, 
for man refuses to be of the perishable perish- 
ing, and his spirit revolts against the old question: 
What matters but present gratification? Christi- 
anity as a spiritual expression is quite clearly 
an advance on the Animism almost universal in 
China; though perhaps an exception should be 
made of certain lower forms of Christianity. Even 
the atheist cannot prevent the Chinese people 
from passing through their religious development 
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by stages, and what pleasure can he have in 
driving them into his valley of spiritual dry 
bones? Moreover, there is no necessity for China 
to accept Christianity in its lower forms, nor the 
crude survivals of barbarous or semi-civilized 
periods in the West; for the life of Christ in its 
purity, nobility and simplicity, free from later 
accretions, Roman, Greek or Protestant, can be 
easily accepted, loved and followed by the un- 
lettered, as well as by the learned, be they 
ritualist, puritan or modernist. 

Religious liberty is the only safe law for com- 
munities. In its absence there prevails much 
suffering and hindrance. Chinese Governments 
for half a century have granted religious liberty, 
and it also became an important article in the 
Constitution of the Chinese Republic. As long as 
the War-lords had control, this law of religious 
liberty was maintained. All religions were equally 
protected, or at least left free from official inter- 
ference. Christian missionaries carried on their 
kindly work throughout the land among a friendly 
people. The number of them killed or attacked 
has been small. That is to the credit of the War- 
lords, an indication of the real spirit of the people 
and a tribute to the character and work of the 
missionaries. It was under the leadership of Soviet 
Nationalism that atrocities have occurred. Con- 
scienceless atheism temporarily succeeded in com- 
pelling Britain, America, and certain other Gov- 
ernments to call their subjects, both traders and 
missionaries, to the safety of a few ports. Over 
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most of China this course was more precautionary 
than necessary, for such necessity only existed 
where Soviet influence was paramount. 

What then is the future of mission work in 
China? Temporarily it is retarded, but experience 
shows that such retardation may have value in 
two directions. First, it will probably result in a 
reaction favourable to Christianity; such reaction 
has always heretofore followed the focusing of 
public attention upon it, for, compared with the 
extravagances and burdens of Chinese supersti- 
tion, Christianity is simple and liberating. Second, 
the retardation has given missionaries a unique 
opportunity for examining their past methods of 
work. Unwelcome though the immediate anti- 
Christian check may be, it can be made priceless 
so far as the missionaries and their societies are 
concerned. If, as a result, the Chinese Church can 
be consolidated and made responsible for its own 
conservation and development, we may yet see a 
strong Chinese Church come into existence, with 
its own contribution of ritual, of architecture, of 
art and of interpretation, and these in their variety 
would be a finer addition to Christianity than a 
slavish copying of western forms and theologies. 

If the foreign missionary were to insist on keep- 
ing the Church in China in the unyielding bonds 
of his own ecclesiastical and theological forms, he 
would do a wrong to China. If, on the other hand, 
he would encourage the Chinese Church to under- 
take its own evolution, spiritual, ceremonial, 
doctrinal, he would be China’s best friend, from 
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whatever nation he comes. It is a pleasure to know 
that this spirit has many advocates among mis- 
sionaries. Butthere arescores of different mission- 
ary societies at work in the land, most of these 
American, and many of them with curious em- 
phases—an emphatic projection of a point of doc- 
trine, or a point of ritual, as if the human face were 
nothing but a nose, an eye, or an ear. Happily the 
fundamental element common to them all is love 
and service. Theology is a philosophy or a science 
to be proved, religion is a life to be lived, and these 
people are revealing their religion in good works. 

If I were asked what is the greatest danger to 
Christianity in China to-day, my reply would not 
be Atheism, for that is a stimulant. Nor would I 
say Bolshevism, for that is passing, through the 
operation of the laws of economics and society. 
The greatest danger of Christianity in China to- 
day seems to me to lie in wealth misapplied to 
church support, rather than to works of mercy 
and enlightenment. It is better that the Chinese 
Church, gua Church, should be poor and grow. 
Foreign enrichment may seriously impair its 
vitality. Not much danger of this proceeds from 
English contributions to the missionary cause 
there! 

If I were asked again—is there a place for Chris- 
tianity in China, my reply would be, I think, that 
the future will prove that there is room for nothing 
else. Confucianism as a State religion was de- 
pendent on a monarch, and he is no more; as to 
its elaborate ritual and animal sacrifices, they are 
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already mere survivals. Neither Confucianism 
nor Taoism, as religions, can exist alongside mod- 
ern education. Buddhism is the only serious rival 
to Christianity. It will probably have a wide- 
spread revival, not because of its truth or innate 
value, though it has both, but because it is old and 
well established. Unless it adopts as much of 
Christian doctrine and method as it has done in 
recent years in Japan, its revival will not be last- 
ing; for, ike so much Christian theology as con- 
trasted with the teaching of Christ, it is based on 
an unsubstantial foundation. Christianity with 
its doctrine of a Divine Father’s world, full of 
beauty and of treasures—‘ all these things shall 
be added unto you’—offers full encouragement to 
the pursuit of knowledge, theoretical and applied, 
material and spiritual. ; 

I think it is best that missionaries should re- 
main. They certainly will, for the more you dis- 
courage them the more determined they become. 
I consider, indeed, that they are more needed than 
ever. And I think also that it is the duty of every 
kindly English man and woman to lend a helping 
hand in their gigantic problem of humanity and 
grace. If he or she hesitates to support a doctrine 
about which doubts may hinder, there is always 
the fine humanitarian side of their work. This is 
wholly a Christian introduction and of untold 
value. 

But if all missionaries were driven from China 
never to enter it again, it would not cause me un- 
due anxiety. It would be China’s immediate and 
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serious loss, but the Chinese are a sensible people 
and would not long be content with a second-best 
religion. They, too, would want the Best and 
would seek it, as Fa Hsien and Hsuan Tsang 
sought Buddhism a millennium and a half ago. 
Christianity might indeed be more valued if it had 
to be sought! 

It is not the least of England’s contribution to 
the welfare of China that it has had no small 
share in introducing a new concept of the universe, 
a new philosophy, a new science, a new education, 
a new political and judicial ideal, a new religion, a 
new philanthropy, a new sympathy, and a Chris- 
tian conscience. This is such a cross-fertiliza- 
tion as China has never known. It is disturbing. 
It will succeed. 


XI 
REVOLUTION AND REPUBLIC 


Tue Revolution of 1911 arose out of a variety of 
causes. The revolutionaries, on their part, ascribe 
it to one cause only, the misgovernment of the 
Manchu dynasty. This charge was all the more 
easily echoed throughout the land, because the 
Manchus, although they had adopted the Chinese 
language and almost forgotten their own, were 
still considered to be foreigners; and because many 
Chinese are at least as subject to xenophobia as 
any people on earth. The anti-Manchu cry was 
first effectively raised in the Canton province by 
the T‘aiping rebels in the fifties of last century, 
when they almost succeeded in overthrowing the 
dynasty, and would have succeeded but for the 
efforts of Tseng Kuo-fan, Li Hung-chang, General 
Gordon, and other non-Manchus. The cry was 
raised again, a quarter of a century ago, by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, also of the Canton province. The 
Cantonese were the first to come into contact with 
the West and to be stimulated to the possibilities 
of the NewAge. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, grieving over the 
backwardness of his country, devoted his life to the 
overthrow of the Manchu Government, and, as a 
destructive force, his life may be described as 
successful. 

In accusing the Manchu Government, the revo- 
lutionaries ignored the fact that they were also 
severely indicting their own fellow-countrymen; 
for half the members of the Cabinet were Chinese, 
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most of the high positions in the land were held by 
Chinese, and over ninety per cent. of the other 
posts. That China was misgoverned was indeed 
less attributable to the Manchus than to the 
Chinese officials who administratively ruled the 
land. Many leading Manchus—some of my ac- 
quaintance—were quite as progressive as the most 
progressive of their Chinese colleagues. The real 
government of the country was in the hands of the 
provincial officials, for the Court policy was one 
of non-interference, or as little interference as 
possible, with the government of the Provinces. 
If the best form of government is that of a 
benevolent anarchy, leaving the people to manage 
themselves, then the Government of China has al- 
ways approached the ideal. The Manchu dynasty 
followed the precedent of its forerunners. Its chief 
concern, therefore, was the protection of its terri- 
tory and the collection of its taxes. For the pro- 
tection of its territory the late dynasty maintained 
Manchu garrisons, and also provincial Chinese 
armies. The Manchu garrisons were permanently 
stationed in the capitals of the Provinces through- 
out the land and in other strategic places, much 
like the Roman colonies. All Manchus were en- 
rolled under their respective banners and, in every- 
thing but language, literature and art, were a 
nation kept separate from the Chinese. Their 
calling was not that of trade, or agriculture, but of 
arms. They lived apart from the Chinese, with 
whom they might not intermarry. In each Pro- 
vince there existed also a Chinese army, which was 
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maintained more as an armed police to deal with 
brigands or rioters than for external defence. Its 
actual strength was seldom at half that of the pay- 
roll, for most of its pay disappeared in transit into 
the pockets of the officials. 

During the early years of the great Manchu 
ruler, K‘ang Hsi, in the seventeenth century, a 
disastrous insurrection was raised by his principal 
Chinese viceroy. When, after years of warfare, 
the rebellion was crushed, K‘ang Hsi adopted the 
policy of divide et impera. For this purpose he 
made each province, in military matters, separate 
and independent, responsible to the Throne. Con- 
sequently, the army in each province was pro- 
vided and supported by that province, and was 
under the control of officers appointed by the 
Throne, and independent of any neighbouring pro- 
vince. This method of control, effective for pre- 
venting inter-provincial combination of forces 
against the Throne, was equally ineffective when 
an external enemy had to be faced, or internal 
rebellion had wide extension. If, for instance, a 
general were strong enough to drive rebels out of 
his province, he stopped at the border and had no 
further responsibility; the next province must 
carry on the war. On the surface this may seem a 
suitable division of responsibility. In practice it 
prevented unity of action, and wasin a considerable 
measure a cause of the Manchu downfall. 

The eighteen provinces thus seemed like so 
many feudal states independent of each other— 
except by special command—their chief link with 
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the Court being the supply of taxes and presents, 
the administration of a common mode of govern- 
ment, and the clear acknowledgement of the 
Throne’s right to appoint and remove all officials 
at will. As to the supply of taxes, the Throne 
farmed out its annual income to the viceroys and 
governors of provinces. They must make their 
fixed contributions to Peking, but might obtain 
as much more as they reasonably could out of 
their subordinates, an amount more or less fixed 
by custom. The subordinates were appointed on 
similar terms, and so it proceeded down to the 
lower grades of the officials; each had to supply 
a fixed annual sum to his immediate superior and 
what else he could gather he kept for himself. The 
system was not a good one; it was only possible to 
haphazard government and only worked at all 
because the officials were generally careful to fol- 
low accepted usages. ‘Squeezing’ in cases of indi- 
viduals was common, but it was not a custom 
easy to be generalized, or the official might find 
himself indicted by some influential person or com- 
munity, and then be driven to bribe his superiors 
and their underlings if he were to retain his post 
or escape punishment. 

The giving of presents, or bribing, was developed 
as a fine art. Itreached from the foot of the Throne 
down to the lowest jailer. Every door had its 
silver key. Even a viceroy had to measure the 
nature of his presents to the Court functionaries 
if he wished to retain his office in peace. The 
system ran through all the mandarinate. Often 
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the entourage of the Great Man were more difficult 
than the Great Man himself. The corruption of the 
mandarinate has always been proverbial amongst 
the people; it has been described as ‘the most 
corrupt in the world’. This weakening of the com- 
bining power of the military and the corruption 
of the mandarinate were important reasons for the 
downfall. 

Another cause of the débdacle was the decadence 
of the Manchu soldier. The conquering host of 
hardy men who entered China failed to keep 
up their discipline, and, worse still, the imperial 
power failed to transform the garrisons into pro- 
perly equipped, modern-trained forces. Had that 
been done the Revolution would have failed. An 
even better preventive would have been the de- 
velopment of representative government at an 
earlier stage, and the unification of the races by 
the removal of the racial barrier between Manchu 
and Chinese. The Manchus could have succeeded 
if, in either direction, military or civil, a virile 
policy had been pursued. But Court luxury in 
China has ever been the chief destroyer of dynas- 
ties, for wealth can be a powerful sterilizer. 

There is a sense also in which the very success of 
the earlier Manchu rulers prepared the way for 
downfall. Never had China’s territory reached 
such extension as under Manchu sway. Never had 
the country had so prolonged a period of peace, or 
risen to such a height of prosperity, as in the days 
of Ch‘ien Lung. But this very peace paved the 
way for the revolution, by favouring the increase 
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of the population. Filial piety has always de- 
manded the continuation of the family line and of 
the sacrifices to ancestors. Peace gave opportu- 
nity for reproduction, and, in consequence, the 
population under the Manchus reached the present 
huge figure, a figure not incapable, if unlikely, of 
duplication in another century. The pressure of 
the population outran the ability of the Govern- 
ment, Manchu-Chinese, to meet its needs. Later, 
the pressure was somewhat relieved by foreign 
developments, brought about by steamships and 
railroads, in the way of emigration, wider distri- 
bution of the people internally, increasing trade 
and intercourse within and without, and the in- 
troduction of modern industries. A wise Govern- 
ment would have found in these new forces a 
means of strength and enrichment. The Manchu- 
Chinese Government withstood them as foes, in- 
stead of yoking them on to the chariot of State. 
Like the ‘beetle stopping the cart’, it was crushed 
beneath the onward roll of new and irresistible 
forces. 

Another and an important cause of the Manchu 
downfall was the advent of foreign ideas of edu- 
cation and government. Intercourse, commercial 
and intellectual, between East and West steadily 
increased; much new literature poured from the 
press, reaching to the farthest confines of the land ; 
modern schools were established ; there was a great 
exodus of young men and women to study abroad. 
All these resulted in a new outlook on the world, 
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ment evoked a new consciousness of China’s 
political sterility. There came also an awakening 
to the fact that intellectually, economically, and 
politically the nation was stagnating in a manner 
dangerous to its continued existence. Far from 
gratifying was it to a people justly proud of past 
achievements, a people who had been the cultural 
leaders of the Far East, to discover that they had 
lost that leadership. Pride in the achievements of 
their forebears had blinded them to the poverty of 
their own contribution to further advancement. 
There came the realization that their junk of 
state had really drifted on to a shoal and they 
threw the blame, not on to the Chinese pilot, but 
solely on to the Manchu captain. Both were 
equally at fault. 

There came also the fear that the ship would be 
wrecked. The Japanese storm of 1894 shook its 
rigging; three other storms, in 1897, 1900, and 
1904, shook its timbers, and there were indications 
that the ship might go to pieces. Again the Man- 
chu captain was blamed, and rightly, though the 
Chinese officers and crew had been equally negli- 
gent. At last harmony was restored and a united 
effort was made for working the ship into the on- 
ward tide, but the captain died. To speak in more 
prosaic terms, the Empress Dowager and the de- 
throned Emperor passed away almost together, 
soon after an excellent constitutional system of 
government had been set up and was in working. 
The common fate of several preceding dynasties 
followed their death in the enthronement of a child 
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Emperor under a weak regent. The resolute hand 
of the Dowager over her kinsmen was gone; there 
was no one to control the greed and corruption of 
the Manchu princes; the dynasty was doomed. 
The strong man of China, Yuan Shih-k‘ai, was dis- 
missed by the Regent for ‘betraying’ his brother, 
the late Emperor, while the latter was making a 
gallant attempt to reform the Empire in 1898. 
During that attempt, under the influence of the 
Cantonese reformer, K‘ang Yu-wei, the Dowager 
was to be confined in her palace by Yuan; instead 
Yuan revealed the plan and the Dowager swept 
the Emperor from the throne, virtually imprison- 
ing him for life. She delayed the much-needed re- 
forms for eight crucial years—years which would 
have saved the situation. 

The Revolution broke out unheralded and unex- 
pected in October1911. Revolutionary propaganda 
had been carried on for many years, especially by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who was the first graduate of the 
British Medical School in Hongkong. He had been 
an exile for fifteen years and was far away from 
‘China when the revolution burst out in Wuchang. 
Secret Societies had for long been at work, one in 
the army consisting chiefly of men who had been 
military students in Japan, and these it was who 
revolted. 

Helpless to unite the scattered Manchu garri- 
sons, nerveless and irresolute, the Regent weakly 
recalled Yuan, the man he had dismissed, entrust- 
ing to his cold hands the maintenance of the 
dynasty and the pacifying of the rebels. Instead, 
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Yuan used the rebellion to further his own ends, 
brought about Manchu abdication, gradually 
assumed the powers of a dictator and in 1916 
attempted to found a new dynasty by his own 
enthronement. Failure ensuing, his death super- 
vened. 

The endeavour to found a Republic by a group of 
men, however earnest, without competent leader- 
ship, without political experience, and destitute of 
a practical programme, failed as it was bound to 
fail in a country devoid of a political mind and 
almost of a political history. The constitutional 
government set up in 1907 by the Manchu Gov- 
ernment was a much more practical attempt to 
develop a democratic system. By that system 
ten years were to be devoted to the development 
of elected councils—borough, county, provincial, 
national. The National Council was to prepare the 
way for a fully organized Parliament. This prac- 
tical programme had been actually working for 
three years and gave every promise of success. It 
was eminently suited to the immediate political 
needs and capacities of the nation and would have 
proved acceptable to all but the extremists. This 
system, in name rather than in reality, was con- 
tinued for a time under the Republic, but was in 
fact destroyed by the revolution, by the dictator- 
ship of Yuan, and by the rise of the War-lords. 
Even the Nationalists in the regions they hold 
have not set up an elective democratic govern- 
ment. The system introduced by the Manchu 
Government is well worth re-establishment, for, 
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mutatis mutandis, it would suit a republic as well 
as a constitutional monarchy. 

With the death of Dictator Yuan came the 
period of the Presidents and the corruption of 
such Parliament as still existed, votes being bought 
and sold wholesale. The period also covered the 
gradual decay of central government, the increase 
in power and number of the Tuchuns, or territorial 
magnates, in the provinces, and the disintegration 
of the country. Then followed the rapid evolution 
of the Tuchuns into war-lords and the struggle for 
each other’s possessions. The country has been 
ground under civil war ever since. The ‘melon’ 
which the Chinese twenty years ago feared was 
going to be divided among the foreign Powers, 
has now been divided among the War-lords. Many 
of them, in the first instance, were henchmen of 
Yuan, but by degrees these have all fallen. before 
other warriors whose names were unknown ten 
years ago. Their mutual rivalry has resulted in 
chronic warfare, each coveting the territory of his 
neighbour. Not one among them has made the 
people’s welfare his earnest thought and aspira- 
tion. The only exception is Governor Yen Hsi- 
shan of the Shansi province, but he holds office by 
the will of his fellow provincials and not as a 
usurper. Governor Yen excepted, not one of the 
War-lords has evolved a system of popular govern- 
ment, or desired one. Each is a dictator, seeking 
chiefly his own aggrandizement. It is true that 
‘civil’ officers are appointed, though often not 
civilians but military officers, and they are 
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nominees of the War-lords, or, in the South, of 
the Nationalist bureaucracy. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
certain Cantonese should again have risen in re- 
volt, this time against the War-lords. It is they 
who have remained the backbone of the Kuo-min 
Tang, or People’s Party. At first they based their 
policy less on anti-foreign hatred than on oppo- 
sition to the War-lords and their selfish ambitions. 
But Russian influence entered to sow its hate of 
Britain and other foreign nations. The sympathy 
of the democratic nations of the West has not been 
easy to alienate even by the unqualified and un- 
just hatred of Dr. Sun and his followers. This 
country, which has suffered most of all, except 
China itself, by the boycotts and unscrupulous 
propaganda organized in Canton, is still as deeply 
sympathetic as ever with Nationalism, while re- 
gretting the deplorable tactics and inefficiency of 
the Nationalist leaders. The Kuo-min Tang are 
the Nationalist Party. They are therefore the 
exponents of Nationalism. As we cannot assume 
that Nationalism in China corresponds to Nation- 
alism in other nations, it may be well to inquire 
what is meant by it. 


XIT 
NATIONALISM IN CHINA: ITS MEANING 


In order to understand the meaning of Nationalism 
it is important to know the interpretation which 
is in the mind of the Nationalists themselves. At 
present they are divided into two main antagonis- 
tic groups, the ‘Moderates’ and the ‘Communists’. 
The two parties are struggling against each other 
in arms for the mastery. Nevertheless, both of 
them have one common authority, the text-book 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, or Sun Wen, as he is more 
respectfully styled. This text-book contains his 
political doctrines, and so highly is it regarded 
by both parties that, in the upper forms in all 
schools situated in the Nationalist territory, it 
is by law the text-book taught to the young. 
If we would know, then, the policy of the 
Nationalists, it is not difficult to find it, fully 
elaborated, in Dr. Sun’s The People’s Three 
Principles, or as it is generally styled ‘The 
Three People’s Principles’. Should it remain, 
as at present, the political text-book of New 
China, the book, despite its somewhat turgid 
nature, will profoundly affect not only the internal 
government of that country, but also its foreign 
relations, and may therefore have serious reaction 
on our own future association. 

It was evidently written shortly before Dr. Sun’s 
death in 1925, after he had been hypnotized by 
Bolshevist emissaries, an easy task with a man of 
his hopes, aspirations, and disappointments. The 
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three stages in his political evolution were, first, 
‘Nationalism’, i.e. China a nation, free from the 
foreign Manchu’s dominance. His plot to over- 
throw the dynasty drove him into exile, and 
Britain and America gave him asylum. A heavy 
price was on his head, and on one occasion the 
British Foreign Office saved his life after he had 
been inveigled into the Chinese Legation in Lon- 
don, where he was kept a prisoner pending in- 
structions from that very determined ruler, the 
Empress Dowager. This was not the only time 
that Britain exerted itself to save his life and the 
lives of other reformers. His second stage was 
‘democratic government’ on republican lines, 
largely the result of his residence in the United 
States. It was during this period of his develop- 
ment that the Revolution of 1911 occurred, initiated 
by Chinese students in Japan, and prematurely 
exploded in Wuchang. The Manchu was driven 
from the throne, and a republic set up. Its 
Government soon became an oligarchy, followed 
by a dictatorship under Yuan Shih-k‘ai. The period 
of the War-lords succeeded, with civil war through- 
out the land, as already shown. Ten years of 
failure, not only in the larger affairs of the nation, 
but even in his own province of Canton, from 
which he had later to flee on board a British 
vessel, made Dr. Sun, who was an idealist rather 
than a statesman, an easy prey to any plausible 
new idea. He was a man sincerely attached to his 
country, devoted to his own conception of its 
welfare, unsparing of himself in its service, but 
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having spent his days for revolt, revolt had grooved 
a deep track in his brain. Moreover, he was in no 
true sense educated, either historically, politically, 
or economically; all his knowledge was obtained 
from general, not from solid, reading or study. He 
was by nature a generalizer, his mind was inca- 
pable of the complex or the thorough, and was 
ever seeking for a simple formula, or even a single 
word, to express complicated doctrines. 

Dr. Sun’s first formula of ‘Nationalism’ succeeded 
in the destruction of the Manchu power; it not only 
failed to establish China as a nation, but indirectly 
broke it to pieces. His second formula of ‘Demo- 
cracy’ failed entirely of realization; in this respect 
it differed from the Manchu-Chinese attempt at 
democracy in 1908, which was really succeeding 
till the revolution overthrew it. Not even when 
he was Governor of Canton was there any real | 
democratic government, but merely an oligarchy, 
of which he was for a short time the chief. When 
later, in his failure, he came under the bewitching 
and bemusing influence of Communism, so fasci- 
nating as placed before one of his type of mind, 
he changed his attitude towards democracy and, 
as shown in his book, subjected the proletariat to 
the dictation of the political authorities, as in 
Russia. While ‘Democracy’ remained the slogan, 
oligarchy was its essential definition. 

His third doctrine of ‘The People’s Living’, or, 
the Right to Live, received its final interpretation 
under Communist influence. This doctrine of the 
right to live, though not as he defines it, has been 
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accepted in our country ever since the first Poor 
Law Act was passed. We have gone further than 
any other country in actual provision for the 
unemployed and for the needy. But Dr.Sun’s pro- 
gramme, while ostensibly repudiating the principles 
of Karl Marx, adopts a form of Socialism difficult 
to distinguish from the present Communism of 
the Russian Soviet. As there, all his advocacy is 
saturated with gross—and ungrateful—misrepre- 
sentation of Britain, while at the same time he fer- 
vently embraces Bolshevist Russia as the saviour 
of China and of all the ‘oppressed’ nations and 
races. Such became the doctrine and the spirit 
of Dr. Sun, and towards his end he advocated the 
close alliance of Russia and China for the common 
cause of the world-revolution. This he did, im- 
pressed by Lenin’s theory that five-sixths of the 
world’s population are now oppressed by the 
one-sixth of capitalistic, aggressive nations, and 
that the five-sixths must combine under Russia to 
overwhelm their aggressors. 

All these ideas are expressed in plain terms in 
this book of Dr. Sun’s. It is the charter of Chinese 
Nationalism; is part of every schoolboy’s educa- 
tion in Nationalist areas; is being circulated by 
propagandist agency throughout the land, even 
in the regions governed by the War-lords; has 
been read and had lip-service paid to it by the 
War-lords themselves; and is working its leaven 
of anti-foreign hatred—particularly anti-British 
hatred—and of Communistic doctrines all over 
the country. 
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This book, then, is the text-book of Nationalism 
and of the Nationalist Party, both Moderate and 
Extreme. A book of similar quality, displaying 
such ignorance, rancour, and self-contradiction, 
would not cause a feather’s ripple in the West. 
But in the Far East such a book, by such a man— 
China’s Gandhi-cum-Lenin—is treated with the 
utmost seriousness, except by the few. 

It is well to remember that, for ten years, China 
has been under the heel of mutually aggressive 
War-lords, most of them self-seeking, and not one 
of them with a constitutional principle to offer. 
In two years of intensive effort, Russian Bolshe- 
vists instilled into the mind of Dr. Sun and his 
followers a political and economic principle for 
which to fight. False or true, it is the only prin- 
ciple of government, the only principle of any kind 
save that of personal aggrandizement, now before 
the politicians of the country. A practical, con- 
structive programme nowhere exists. It is true 
that the Moderates have lately expelled the Rus- 
sian agents from China and repudiated Commun- 
ism. Yet, though this is a virtual repudiation of 
the fundamental doctrines of their leader, Dr. 
Sun, his book remains as their text-book and is 
sowing among a susceptible, an ignorant, and a 
suffering people its bitter hate of foreigners, 
especially of Britain; its admiration for and con- 
fidence in Russian Bolshevism; and its garbled 
history, jejune economics, and idealistic naivety. 
In time the common-sense and good nature of the 
Chinese, strengthened by inexorable economic 
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laws, will assert themselves against its errors. In 
the meantime this pathetic but dangerous book— 
more dangerous even to his own people than to us 
—must be reckoned with; for it is the authorita- 
tive pronouncement of the Kuo-min Tang, or 
Nationalist Party. 

We see the effects of his bitterly anti-foreign, 
Soviet-inspired interpretation of the ‘Three Prin- 
ciples’ in the sufferings of the Chinese, and also 
of the British and American residents driven from 
their homes during 1927. We have seen also the 
Communists disowned, their Russian advisers sent 
home, and the attempt at Nationalist reorganiza- 
tion, under the ‘Moderates’. These last issued 
their Programme from Nanking on the 24th of Sep- 
tember 1927, but unhappily it is a programme 
still founded on Dr. Sun’s book and its interwoven 
hate. 

At the outset this Programme of the Moderates 
declares its definite adhesion to the principles of 
their ‘late leader’, and attributes the ‘amazing 
military success’ of the Nationalists to his ‘ People’s 
Three Principles’, choosing to ignore the strategy 
and the discipline of the Russian commanders, and 
the wholesale defection of their opponents, through 
bribery of their generals. It vigorously declaims 
against ‘the treasonable plans of the Commu- 
nists’, who aimed at ‘dictatorship’. Then, it pro- 
ceeds to outline its policy under six headings. 

First, it ‘pledges itself to lead the Nationalist 
Revolutionary Army in carrying forward the 
northern punitive expedition against the War- 
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lords; to exterminate the remains of militarism; 
and to achieve the unification of the country’. 
Secondly, it resolves ‘to abrogate all unequal 
treaties and to restore thereby our national sove- 
reignty and our rightful position in the family of 
nations’. It declares that ‘the terror of militarism, 
the corruption of the mandarinate, the bankruptcy 
of our national finance, the resulting poverty of 
the people, the loss of our sovereignty, and the 
injustice suffered by our nationals abroad may 
all be traced to the unequal treaties’—all which 
is an entire perversion of the facts. Real courage 
would look nearer home for the cause of these 
troubles. The ‘terror of militarism’ is caused by 
internal dissension. The ‘corruption of the man- 
darinate’ is proverbial through history. The ‘ bank- 
ruptcy of our national finance’ is due to civil war 
and financial impotency. The ‘poverty of our 
people’ is caused by reckless breeding, lack of 
education, and national economic incompetence. 
The ‘loss of our sovereignty’ is trifling and can 
easily be remedied by an ordered government; 
400,000,000 people are wholly at the mercy of 
Chinese rulers, while only a million or so, mostly 
Japanese, are kept in reasonable safety by their 
own governments; and over four and a quarter 
millions of square miles of territory are entirely 
under Chinese control, without let or hindrance. 
The ‘injustice suffered by our nationals abroad’ 
surely cannot apply to Britain, where Chinese, 
under just and equitable laws unknown in China, 
have liberty to live and trade everywhere, while 
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our traders in China have no such liberty. The 
enemies of China to-day are within rather than 
without. 

Thirdly, the programme pledges the Moderate 
Nationalist party ‘to strive to the utmost of its 
resources and abilities in exterminating the Com- 
munist Party, in order that our people may be 
permanently saved from the terror of Bolshevik 
rule’; for the Communists have ‘caused havoc’ 
by their ‘class war’. How to square this repudia- 
tion of Russia with Dr. Sun’s book and with his 
last will is one of the difficulties the Moderates 
have to face. As long as they retain this work as 
their acknowledged text-book, so long are they 
bound to the Soviet policy. 

Fourthly, it resolves ‘to reconstruct the revo- 
lutionary programme and maintain strict revo- 
lutionary discipline, so as to protect the rights of 
the people, and to guarantee peace and order in 
society and security of the people’s livelihood’. 
The people are to have the benefit of ‘the edu- 
cational training of the Revolution under the 
auspices of the Government, that they may under- 
stand’ Dr. Sun’s Three Principles as explained in 
his writings. This savours strongly of the Soviet 
system of political education. 

Fifthly, it determines ‘to carry out the recon- 
struction plans as outlined by our late leader’ in 
his writings, including ‘the proportional distribu- 
tion of the land, the control of capital, and the 
creation of a national reserve for the purpose of 
promoting industries beneficial to the people’. 
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While denouncing Communism and confiscation, 
the Soviet principle of ‘nationalization’ of the 
land, of capital, and of industries is pronounced 
to be the same as that of ‘our late leader’. 

Sixthly, ‘a model government’ is to be estab- 
lished, with a ‘clean and efficient administration’, 
the details of which will be referred to later when 
we consider Dr. Sun’s book. A task indeed! 

It will be seen, therefore, that Dr. Sun’s pro- 
gramme is adopted in full by the ‘Moderate’ 
Nationalists, and that it therefore offers little 
hope of peace within China, or of friendship with 
foreign nations. How much of this programme is 
meant to be carried out, and how much is merely 
propaganda, it is impossible to judge. 

So far as foreign nations are concerned, the 
most hopeful message which has reached Britain 
is that of the late Chinese Minister to London, a 
representative and vigorous protagonist of China 
at the League of Nations, Mr. Chu Chao-hsin, 
who is a Cantonese and a Nationalist. He says: 
‘China is in no position to demand a revision of 
the treaties, but should regularize her affairs and 
relationships, after which the time would be 
speedily reached when the unequal treaties would 
fall of their own weight. The first step is the im- 
provement of trade and encouragement of foreign 
investments, by ensuring for the foreigner the 
same protection and justice he enjoys at home. 
Strikes, boycotts, and anti-foreign propaganda 
are all to-day archaic and must be swept aside.’ 
That statement is supported by other messages 
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from three of the chief leaders of the Nationalists. 
Whether other leaders approve is unknown. It is 
the position to which the Nationalists must come - 
if they would be successful. Certainly, the mes- 
sages suggest a better way towards the friendly 
hand, within and without, than declarations of 
war and propaganda of hate. In the meantime 
it is China that suffers most, whatever other 
nations may suffer at the same time. 

What signs are there of a settlement? Apart 
from the oasis of Mr. Chu’s message it is difficult 
to see any. The Nationalists are divided into 
warring camps. The War-lords seem to be waiting 
for the Nationalist groups to cripple each other, 
or perhaps they are too weak to take advantage 
of their present opportunity. But certain it is 
that, sooner or later, Nationalism in some form 
or other will prevail, though whether under the 
‘Nationalists’ or the War-lords, or both, it is hard 
to foresee. There is no sign or wish that the late 
Emperor may be restored, even in the most re- 
stricted capacity. The throne would be very 
brittle. 

If they met, it is almost certain that both the 
War-lords and the Moderate Nationalists would 
find they had much in common. Fundamentally 
both sides desire a China united under a central 
representative government, with autonomy for 
the provinces in provincial affairs. If the Com- 
munist Party could be eliminated, it ought to be 
possible for the Moderates and the War-lords to 
be brought together. It hardly seems likely that 
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the one can succeed without the other. Far better 
would it be if they could be induced to work 
conjointly for the welfare of their country. As 
friends they would succeed better than as foes, 
for each has something to contribute not possessed 
by the other. How to bring them together is the 
question. The fear of Communism agitates the 
War-lords; it also agitates some Moderates; and 
most of all it agitates the wisest of the people, 
many of whom are in favour of some sort of 
Nationalism but have lost faith in the‘ Nationalists’. 

China is above all lands that of compromise. 
It is the land of the ‘middleman’. Where is he 
now to be found? The most suitable place to find 
him should be in China itself, among the states- 
men, the educated bankers and the business men; 
but they are unorganized and helpless. It is the 
man with an army who is master. Circumstances 
beyond its control compel the League of Nations 
to stand aside. Can the much maligned British 
and American people be of any service? It was 
Britain and America who introduced new and 
explosive ideas into China, and, with these, the 
Revolution and its subsequent chaos. Can they 
honourably shirk the consequences ? America and 
England with their long political experience, their 
practical wisdom and their absolute freedom from 
any aggressive or exploiting aims, ought to be 
able to harmonize their policies sufficiently well to 
befriend China, if only in the interest of its vast 
mass of patient, toiling, good-natured, long-suffer- 
ing people. 
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XII 
SUN YAT-SEN’S FIRST NATIONAL PRINCIPLE 


Tue San Min Chu I, or ‘ People’s Three Principles’, 
that is to say, the three principles for the people, 
are the three watchwords of the Nationalists in 
China. They are Nationalism, Democracy, and 
Socialism, and are meant to take the place of the 
western watchwords, Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity. The term ‘Socialism’ I adopt from Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s own interpretation of the term he 
uses—Min sheng, that is, the people’s life, or 
_ living. The principles are expounded in the book 
of the above name. It is the most important 
political book in China to-day, containing possi- 
bilities of some good overborne by others of untold 
harm. Certain of its results are already manifest 
in the recent sufferings of China, as well as in the 
unjustifiable hatred of Britain and other countries, 
which this book sedulously cultivates. The follow- 
ing pages are therefore devoted to its exposi- 
tion. 

The book contains sixteen lectures, delivered 
in 1922, during Dr. Sun’s last brief governorship 
in Canton, to the civil and military officials and 
the leading politicians there. It is divided into 
three parts. The first six lectures are devoted to 
an interpretation of the lecturer’s first principle, 
or Nationalism, i.e. the right of a nation to its 
sovereignty. The principle as thus expressed is 
acceptable to all nations, but it is Dr. Sun’s 
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interpretation that matters. The second part, 
also in six lectures, advocates the second principle 
of Democracy, or the sovereign right of the people 
to govern the nation. The third part, in four 
lectures, advocates the principle of the People’s 
Living, sometimes styled the right of the people 
to live; his definition is a form of Socialism, not 
easy to distinguish from Communism, despite the 
verbal repudiation of the latter. 


I. NATIONALISM. 


In the first lecture he declares that the Chinese 
have never had—elsewhere he says, have lost— 
the quality of Nationalism. Their cohesion has 
been only that associated with the family, the 
ancestors and the clan, but has never extended 
to the nation as a whole. The Chinese were there- 
fore an unorganized mass and had, in consequence, 
become the poorest and weakest nation in the 
world. With historical detail, very debatable, he 
shows the difference between Race and Nation, 
stating that China is a single-race nation—a state- 
ment hardly more correct in regard to China than 
in regard to India—while the British Empire is 
a nation of many races. He goes on to state that, 
while the British Empire has been founded on the 
law of Might, the Chinese nation was united under 
one rule, not by force, but on the natural law of 
Right and by voluntary adherence. This is a state- 
ment that will not bear the least examination, 
and which he utterly contradicts later. In truth, 
China is a nation of many races, ethnologically 
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and philologically differing at least as widely 
as Slavs, Teutons, Scandinavians, and ‘Latins’. 
History proves that they were united as much by 
force as the other nations of the world, a fact he 
recognizes in a later lecture when desiring to 
prove another point. Referring to Hongkong as 
an instance of the creation of the British nation 
by force, he says ‘it did not originate because the 
many thousands of Chinese people there welcomed 
the British, but because the British used military 
force to obtain it’. He chooses to ignore the fact 
that the island was almost uninhabited when 
ceded to the British, and that its Chinese popula- 
tion gladly and voluntarily came there afterwards 
to gain a living, or wealth. His history is simi- 
larly at fault throughout, as when he says that 
‘other people, like the Indians, who believe most 
profoundly in Buddhism, have lost their nation- 
ality to the British, but their race still persists 
unable to be destroyed’—as if the British wished 
to destroy it! How Buddhism, practically extinct 
in India for a thousand years, kept the Indians 
from destruction by the British is only clear to an 
uninformed mind. He attributes the European 
War to Britain’s fear of Germany’s growing sea- 
power, and the desire of the European nations to 
divide Turkey among themselves, a division on 
which they could not agree. ‘After four years of 
terrible struggle, both sides were obliged to desist 
through exhaustion of resources.’ His anti-British 
attitude marks every lecture. Delenda est Car- 
thago. But though Turkey was crushed, it has risen 
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to power again, he says, through the aid of Soviet 
Russia, the champion of all weak nations. 

He is greatly concerned over China’s stationary 
population. Most writers are more concerned over 
its increase. As there has never been a reliable 
census, periodical comparison is difficult. He as- 
sumes that the population has remained stationary 
for two centuries, and that, so oppressed by 
foreigners is China, there is no prospect of its 
being any larger a century hence. The rate of 
increase of Japan, on the other hand, will by then 
carry its population from ‘60 millions to 240 
millions’, while the United States of America, 
which has increased from 9 millions to a 100 
millions in a century, may therefore number 
“1,000 millions a century hence’, When he ‘com- 
pares the rate of increase of every nation with 
the rate in China’, he is ‘horror-stricken’. ‘The 
reason why other nations do not take our terri- 
tory is because (at present) they are fewer in 
number than we.’ But in another century the 
Chinese are in danger of being swallowed up by 
the more numerous peoples, if there are, indeed, 
any Chinese left to be absorbed. The United 
States, for instance, would then have a ratio of 
ten Americans to four Chinese, and Chinese civili- 
zation would be overwhelmed by American. An 
appalling prospect, indeed! With pathos such as 
this he endeavours to scare his hearers into fear 
of the extinction of the Chinese race. 

In Lecture II he comforts his audience by telling 
them that Heaven has caused the Chinese to 
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multiply exceedingly to the number of 400,000,000, 
the greatest and most populous nation in the 
world. ‘During our more than four thousand 
years of history, we have through all the genera- 
tions known nothing but progress in our civiliza- 
tion, and have never seen our nation decline.’ 
This is a far more roseate view of the past than 
Chinese historians take, or than he does later for 
another purpose. But he soon returns to the 
encouraging of his hearers to Nationalism by hold- 
ing up the bogey of foreign domination and 
foreign economic pressure. By the process of 
‘natural selection’ the Chinese people, he says, 
‘may last a hundred years, but if they in addition 
suffer from foreign domination and foreign econo- 
mic pressure, they may not last even ten years’. 
He details the loss of territory suffered by China 
in the past century; though, in fact, with the 
exception of the loss of Mongolia to Russia, and 
part of Manchuria and Formosa to Japan, the 
losses are almost entirely of independent nations, 
such as Burma and Annam, which formerly sent 
nominal ‘tribute’ to the Chinese Emperor. Ignor- 
ing the real cause, he attributes the cessation of 
further losses to the stern warning given to the 
Powers by the Revolution. Yet he contradicts 
himself soon after, saying, ‘To-day the great 
Kuropean Powers are oppressing China by their 
imperialism and economic policy, and Chinese 
territory is gradually decreasing’ even in China 
Proper, and ‘every part of China has virtually 
become a dependency or colony of the Great 
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able. The facts in no way square with the state- 
ment. He goes on bitterly to remark that it might 
be better if China were really a dependency of a 
foreign Power, for then that Power would be 
responsible for relieving the people in their calami- 
ties, such as drought, flood, fire, famine, ‘and 
would do it’; whereas China being only a ‘semi- 
dependency’ no nation will help it in time of 
calamity—a singular way of expressing gratitude 
for the constant generous gifts of the West to 
China, increased in times of distress; the only 
effective Famine Relief organization existing there 
was founded by British and Americans. 

He proceeds to attack the Maritime Customs 
Service, and gives an entirely incorrect account of 
its history and development. It was not founded 
because ‘the Manchu emperor’ realized that ‘the 
Manchu officials were very corrupt’, for in fact 
the officials were nearly all Chinese, not Manchus. 
The history of the Customs and the question of 
the tariffs I have already discussed. When he 
said that all the Customs funds are appropriated 
by the foreigners, chiefly British, and that ‘the 
Chinese themselves cannot receive or use the 
Customs duties’, it was due to his chagrin at not 
being able to seize the Customs duties in Canton 
in order to divert them from national to party 
purposes. His seizure would have led the War- 
lords to respond by enriching themselves in similar 
fashion and on a far greater scale. The statement 
is, of course, without foundation. 
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He definitely advocates the recovery of tariff 
autonomy—with which indeed the British Gov- 
ernment has signified its sympathy—but his clearly 
expressed object is to exclude all foreign goods 
from the country by a high tariff wall, in order to 
encourage home industries. He cites the case of 
the United States in his support. Because the 
States succeeded therefore China would equally 
succeed. He does not see the difference between 
a young, vast country, thinly populated and with 
enormous resources, and an old country, thickly 
populated, and with comparatively meagre re- 
sources. 

He draws a lurid picture of the economic ruin 
being brought on China by foreigners. The facts 
are, indeed, exactly the reverse. He deplores that 
the Chinese capitalists and business men prefer 
to deal with foreign banks. He need not be 
surprised at this, seeing the superiority of the 
security and other advantages. He goes on to 
summarize, in utterly fallacious guessing, that 
China loses $1,200,000,000 per annum, yearly in- 
creasing, to foreign nations. Such a statement 
would be amusing if it were not pathetic, in a 
text-book for the nation. His method of calcula- 
tion is this: ‘1. The invasion of foreign goods, 
despoiling us of $500,000,000. 2. Foreign paper 
money coming into our markets; loss on exchange 
and on circulation of funds, all of which rob us 
of about $100,000,000. 3. Additional freight rates, 
which rob us of several tens of millions, even up 
to $100,000,000. 4. Taxes, ground-rents, and land 
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prices in Concessions and in ceded territory, which 
deprive us of between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
5. Monopolies, $100,000,000. 6. Speculations and 
all other kinds of fleecing, which must be several 
tens of millions. These six modes of economic 
pressure cause us losses which cannot be less than 
$1,200,000,000. . . . If this (loss) be not saved, 
its economic pressure will result in the loss of our 
country and the extinction of our race.’ The 
figures are wholly fanciful. In truth the trade 
enriches all parties, and Dr. Sun’s picture can 
only frighten the ignorant, and those who want 
to feel their flesh creep. 

Lecture III continues the discussion on Chinese 
Nationalism, in which the value of the anti- 
Manchu secret societies is elaborated. The decay 
of ‘Nationalism’ and its destruction by ‘foreign 
conquest’ is deplored, quite unnecessarily. If it 
was destroyed, then it had existed, which his first 
lecture denies; and if it had not existed then 
it must have been created by foreign example. 
‘When China conquered other countries’, he says, 
‘she did not act in the same way as do Europeans 
at. the present time, who use nothing but bar- 
barous methods. Her method was to influence 
men by peaceable means.’ Yet later he says, 
‘The Chinese drove’ the aborigines ‘to the moun- 
tain fastnesses, where to-day they are almost 
extinct’; and further on he says that in ancient 
times ‘the people were pounded to blood’. Indeed, 
bad though Europe has been, any one conversant 
with Chinese history knows that no country has 
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deluged its soil with blood more than China; even 
in our own day the wholesale massacres in the 
north-west provinces reduced an immense terri- 
tory almost to a wilderness. Yet in face of all 
this, of the appalling T‘aiping rebellion in recent 
years and of present conditions, he says, ‘This 
love of peace is a great virtue of the Chinese, and 
we are the most peaceable people on the face of 
the earth. I have always been exhorting men to 
follow us in this.’ A pleasing fiction! Would that 
Dr. Sun’s party might put his theory into practice! 

He strongly opposes Internationalism as harm- 
ful to Nationalism, and suggests that Britain and 
America only advocate it in order to dominate 
the world and China. He ends by again thrusting 
up his bogey—‘so having suffered from foreign 
ageression and economic pressure, and hereafter 
being weeded out by the process of natural selec- 
tion, there is nothing before us but to sorrow over 
the loss of our country and the extinction of our 
race’. 

In Lecture IV, after an uninformed dissertation 
on the races and nations of Europe and America 
and a description of the expansion of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, he enters into a puerile description of 
the European War. With more intelligence he 
discusses the expectation aroused by the Wilson 
doctrine of self-determination and the resulting 
disappointment. ‘The terms fixed by the Peace 
Conference were exceedingly unjust; the small and 
weak nations were not only unable to secure self- 
determination and liberty, but were oppressed to 
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an even greater extent than before.’ The smaller 
Asiatic nations who had shared in the War ‘ woke 
up to the fact that they had been fooled by the 
Great Powers’. In the end imperialism remained 
in Europe as dominating as before. But salvation 
drew nigh. Russia revolted against it, whereupon 
the Allied Powers tried to crush Russia but failed, 
‘and all mankind are now possessed of a great 
hope’. 

The white races are to him the destroying races. 
‘The red aborigines of America are already ex- 
tinct, the black people of Africa will be destroyed 
very soon, the brown races of India are just now 
in the process of extermination’, and ‘the yellow 
races of Asia are suffering from the oppression of 
the whites and probably will soon disappear’. 
But now Russia has arisen and will unite the 
1,250,000,000 oppressed races to crush the im- 
perialistic, capitalistic minority of 250,000,000 
oppressors. “The reason why the Great Powers 
attacked Lenin was in order to destroy the pro- 
phets and seers of mankind, so that their own 
safety might be assured.’ Clearly a ‘gramophone 
record’ made in Moscow! 

China, he says, needs no lessons in the philo- 
sophy of government. All that Europe possesses, 
China has had ‘for severalthousand years’. Europe 
is only superior in ‘its materialistic civilization’. 
‘The true content of the philosophy of govern- 
ment, Europe has still to learn from China.’ Not 
at present, one may hope! There is nothing new 
in Europe, he declares, except its quite modern 
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science. China had communism, internationalism, 
the philosophy of government ages ago. 

Lecture V declaims, ‘formerly we were the 
slaves of the Manchus, now we are the slaves of 
all nations’. ‘We are at the crisis between life 
and death.’ He deals at length with the military 
strength of Japan, America, Britain, and France, 
and dwells on the ease with which China could be 
conquered by any one of them. He says that the 
only thing which hinders is their jealousy of one 
another. The conference on naval armaments 
between America, Britain, and Japan ‘was osten- 
sibly for the limitation of armaments, but really 
was over the Chinese question; how to divide up 
China’s rights and privileges without coming into 
collision with each other’! 

He enters once more into frenzied figures. The 
$1,200,000,000 gold of which China is annually 
being robbed will amount to $3,000,000,000 gold 
in ten years, or $7.50 per head, that is, $45 gold 
per family in China. In point of fact that sum 
exceeds the total wages of China, and the state- 
ment is ‘absurd’, as a Western mathematical 
genius, contemporary of Mencius, used to say. 
He again enlarges on the woes of China and 
attributes them entirely to ‘foreign domination 
and foreign economic pressure ’—which loom large 
in his hypertrophied imagination—and to the 
rapid ‘increase of foreign populations’, while 
China’s remains ‘stationary’, or is even decreas- 
ing. The end of China being near ‘we must rouse 
up and risk our lives to fight the enemy’, that is, 
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England, America, Japan, for ‘when the beast is 
cornered it will fight’. So now China being at the 
point of death must fight. He urges therefore, at 
considerable length, a campaign to unite the dis- 
connected clans into a whole. The process is 
typical of his simplicity. The clans, he says, are 
less than four hundred in number—they are actu- 
ally over two thousand—and it should therefore 
be easy first to unite all the Chens, or say Smiths, 
all the Hwangs, or Browns, and so on, and second 
to unite them all together. He ignores the diffi- 
culty that the Chens, the Hwangs, and the others 
are each scattered all over China, without any 
link save the name, as the Smiths and Browns are 
over Kurope. He proceeds to urge the ‘passive 
resistance’ of Gandhi to foreign goods, a method 
which he describes as a deadly weapon against the 
British ‘oppressor’ in India. Because Gandhi 
advocated this passive resistance the British seized 
and imprisoned him. If India, a conquered nation, 
could effectively use Gandhi’s weapon, how much 
easier for China, which is not a conquered nation 
—a statement in strange contrast to his previous 
declarations that China is conquered, dominated, 
and enslaved by foreigners. ‘We can’, he says, 
‘refuse to work for foreigners and be their slaves, 
refuse foreign goods and use only native, refuse to 
use foreign bank-notes and use only Chinese 
Government money; in a word sever economic 
relations.’ At the same time, China must plentifully 
procreate and, presumably, starve as heretofore. 
Lecture VI calls for a return to China’s political 
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philosophy as found in the ‘Great Learning’, one 
of the Confucian scriptures. It would, indeed, be 
well for China if the Nationalists were to begin 
with this book, which opens with the admirable 
phrase—‘The Way of Learning for the great (or, 
leaders of men) lies in the shining forth of shining 
Virtue, in the renovation of the people, and in 
stopping short of nothing but the highest good’. 
Dr. Sun does well to draw attention to this nobler 
spirit. Nothing would more rapidly relieve China 
from its woes as such cultivation. But Dr. Sun 
descends immediately to an exhortation, however 
much needed, against the detestable habit of 
spitting, always and everywhere. He proceeds to 
an eulogium of Chinese ability, proved by its past 
inventions. No one will dispute their value and the 
promise they give, but the work of the inventor of 
the future is one of ever-increasing complexity. He 
does well to cheer his followers with a realization 
of their intellectual power, the expression of which 
had become stereotyped till brought into contact 
with new forces. Far more beneficial will it be to 
the masses when their leaders realize the essential 
value of cross-fertilization instead of exclusion. 
Neither Gandhi nor Sun seems to be aware that no 
nation really lives that lives to itself. Dr. Sun’s 
policy of excluding foreign trade is utterly incom- 
patible with his intention to keep ‘in the stream 
of world movements’. He adds, ‘if China can only 
copy Japan, our one country will become equal to 
ten Great Powers and we shall thus have recovered 
our premier position’. After that she must ‘pro- 
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tect the weak nations and destroy the imperial- 
ists’. He closes his discussion of Nationalism on 
the high note that China is to be the liberator 
of the oppressed nations and a great unifying 
influence. One might add that there is still ample 
scope for practice at home. 

The text of these six lectures is his first principle 
of Nationalism, or a nation’s right to its own 
sovereignty. About the principle few, if any, will 
differ. With his interpretation there will be much 
disagreement. But these are the ideas now being 
served up as the spiritual food of the nation for 
young and old. The fathers are eating sour grapes 
and the children’s teeth will be set on edge. Dr. 
Sun has left behind him no inspiration of kindness, 
but a legacy of hate. It is unfortunate that, 
though a professing Christian, ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth us’ is no part of his creed. 


XIV 


THE SECOND AND THIRD NATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES 


THE next six lectures are devoted to Dr. Sun’s 
exposition of his second principle, Democracy, the 
Sovereignty of the People, or, the People’s Right 
to Rule the Nation. 


II. DEmocrRAcy. 


In Lecture VII he tells us that the responsibilities 
of government are Protection and Preservation 
(or maintenance). By Protection, self-defence is 
meant; by Preservation, food-supply. First he 
discourses on the origin of the world and of men, 
and the age-long struggle for existence between 
men and beasts, and men and men. He dogmati- 
cally places the original habitat of man and 
civilization in Egypt and Mesopotamia; settles 
ex cathedra the question of Chinese origin as in 
Mesopotamia; simplifies Chinese ancient history; 
presents the origin and development of sovereigns 
as pontiffs, fixes the height of the power they 
reached as in Louis XIV with his ‘l’état c’est moi’, 
and attributes the present stage of their overthrow 
to thesuperior sovereignty of the people. There fol- 
lows a comparison of monarchy with democracy, 
showing that the will of the people was always the 
fundamental element in Chinese political philo- 
sophy, and that with the increased culture of the 
people the monarch is no longer needed. China 
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has, of course, known of democracy for several 
thousand years, while Europe and America have 
had it for only a paltry 150 years. We need not 
discuss his questionable Chinese history, nor his 
description of the European and American revo- 
lution against ‘despotic rule’, nor his criticism of 
The Social Contract and refutal of Rousseau’s 
natural rights of man in favour of environmental 
or acquired rights; nor need we discuss his defence 
of the Revolution in China and its consequences. 
He considers that it was an irresistible movement 
because in 1911 ‘one push made monarchy fall’. 
Therefore, despite ‘the tyrannical northern war- 
lords’, the Nationalist movement will succeed. 
One may hope that it will succeed, when the 
Nationalists have purged their policy of the 
blood-poison of hatred, which disorders the brain 
and the vision and paralyses the limbs. In 
simple faith he tells us that ‘the people, that is 
the 400,000,000, should be the rulers’. As put, it 
seems like too many hands at one rudder and 
nobody to workthesweep. Heattributes the failure 
of the Taiping rebellion to the imperialistic de- 
signs of the T‘aiping chiefs, and the delay in the 
present republican development to those of Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai and of Dr. Sun’s then Cantonese rival, 
Chen Chiung-ming, whom he attacks with vigour. 
He deplores that while ‘foreign countries have 
always fought battles for religion or for freedom’ 
—a statement that needs qualifying—‘in China, 
during three thousands of years, the question 
fought over has always been imperial power’, 
3468 pd 
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which is true, for there has never till now been a 
principle for which to fight. 

Lecture VIII is a discussion on Liberty, in which 
he makes play with the description of China as ‘a 
rope of sand’, arguing that this proves how great 
has been the liberty of the Chinese individual, 
each grain independent of the other. To mix lime 
with it would turn it to concrete. ‘Liberty or 
death’ has been a Western cry; hence it became 
as easy for a European to understand the word 
‘liberty’, he says, as for a Chinese ‘to understand 
the term “make money”, which all think a very 
honourable thing’, for the Chinese having possessed 
‘liberty’ from time immemorial did not possess, 
nor need to possess, the word! Poverty is the out- 
standing feature of China, as ‘tyranny’ in Europe; 
hence ‘money-making’ is understood in China, as 
‘liberty’ is in Europe. China, he says, has never 
suffered from despotism—a statement most debat- 
able—because ‘ the government only required the 
people to pay taxes and paid no attention to any- 
thing else that concerned them; merely allow- 
ing them to live or die as they might’. While the 
European was asphyxiated by ‘despotism’ and 
had to fight for his breath, ‘liberty’ has been the 
very air of China. That is why China revolted; 
‘we revolted because our freedom was excessive, 
we had no cohesive quality, no power of resistance, 
we were just sand’. ‘If in the future we resist 
foreign oppression, it will be by destroying each 
man’s liberty, and uniting ourselves into a firm, 
compact body, just as we mix lime with sand to 
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make into concrete.’ It is organization which he 
is demanding, in which China has been very weak; 
and discipline, which has indeed been almost des- 
troyed since the advent of the Republic. 

Lecture IX discusses the term Equality, and 
while denying natural equality of gifts or abilities, 
proclaims that men are born equal in contrast 
with the artificial inequality produced by despotic 
rulers and the privileged classes. The object of 
revolution is to destroy these inequalities; and 
evolve an equal basis in government, and equality 
of justice for all. It involves the destruction of 
feudalism in every form, and of hereditary privi- 
leges, as also the removal of restrictions to equal- 
ity of opportunity. Dr. Sun says that ‘the Chinese 
have never understood what liberty or equality 
mean, because despotism in China compared with 
that of Europe has never really been oppressive 
... and the people have not been conscious of any 
great hardships’. This is faulty history, and one 
is inclined to ask: Then why the Revolution? The 
position he takes, however, leads him to amal- 
gamate liberty and equality under the term 
democracy; so that instead of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, he advocates National Sovereignty, 
Democracy, and Socialism. After a description of 
the revolutions in England, America, and France, 
with the usual anti-British bias, he glows over the 
Russian revolution because it has reduced all the 
ruling ranks to the common level, and because 
the capitalist classes ‘have also been beaten down 
in the sameway’. ‘England wasadespotic country 
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which oppressed the Americans, much more severely 
than it oppressed its own people.’ Hence Ameri- 
can emphasis was on independence; but the con- 
dition of its slaves was also utterly opposed to the 
doctrine of equality, and ‘one of the greatest wars 
the world has known’ was fought for the equality 
of the slaves with the rest of the Americans; 
though afterwards ake slaves hated Lincoln for 
freeing them’. 

He discourses on the rise of the Labour Party, 
led by ‘highly intelligent public-spirited men’ 
‘outside the labouring classes’, who taught them 
to use the powerful weapon of the strike against 
the capitalists, a ‘weapon much more formidable 
than weapons of war’. It is the rejection of 
educated leaders, men of education like Dr. Sun, 
and the lack of ‘enough intelligence to lead 
themselves’, which has kept the Labour Parties 
‘unprogressive and unable to exercise much power’, 
for ‘they have no educated men to support them’, 
and ‘so the Labour Party has become internally 
corrupt and lost its power as a great organization’, 
This is said partly because a similar movement to 
get rid of the ‘gentlemen of the long gown’ had 
arisen in China; Dr. Sun is consequently stirred to 
expose such incompetence and folly by people ‘too 
ignorant to know that political questions are 
economic questions’. So that equality seems to 
be unsuited to workers, who must submit to the 
superiority of the educated, for these alone can 
appreciate the value of Dr. Sun’s economic pana- 
cea of heavy tariffs and the boycott of foreign 
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imports. ‘If at times equality is necessary then 
we must use it, if not, we must do away with 
it’—clear indication that the proletariat must 
submit to political necessity and political leaders. 
Dr. Sun classifies men as ‘those with intuitive 
knowledge’ who ‘are the originators of things, 
those who have acquired knowledge and make 
these things known, and those who are without 
knowledge and carry them into practice’. ‘Those 
who are clever and talented should do their ut- 
most to serve the masses and secure their well- 
being; and those who are not so gifted must en- 
deavour to serve and help the smaller sections of 
the community.’ ‘In this way, although men’s 
natural gifts are unequal, the exercise of their ser- 
vice and virtues will make them all equal. This is 
the true spirit of equality.’ 

Lecture’X opens with a discussion of the differ- 
ence of view, on America’s attainment of Inde- 
pendence, as to the full or restricted rights of 
the people to equality. ‘British tyranny’ and 
‘Oppression’, and later the ‘Royalists’, who were 
‘driven by the Americans into Canada’, hindered 
the early union of the States, the settlement of the 
question of equality, and the decision as to the 
seat of authority. He discusses Federation but 
emphasizes the status of Provincial Autonomy for 
China. He proceeds to discuss Marxism and what 
he considers as Bismarck’s riposte to it in the State 
ownership of railways. In England, he says, the 
‘railways’ and ‘basic industries were carried on 
by the wealthy, and thus all the industries of the 
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country were exploited by the rich. Bismarck, 
unwilling to allow such an evil in Germany, carried 
out National Socialism. By nationalizing all the 
railways in the country, he nationalized all the 
basic industries. With regard to the workers, he 
fixed their working hours, their retiring allow- 
ances and their insurance’, and ‘he caused the 
Nation to manage the railways, banks and im- 
portant industries, so that the benefits accrued to 
the workers, and thus he made them all satisfied’. 
After this ‘no more emigrants’ went abroad, but 
‘many foreigners sought work in Germany’. ‘This 
socialistic work of Bismarck’s was a preventive 
measure .. . and its use unobtrusively settled all 
questions of dispute amongst the people.’ With 
such ‘facts’ are Bismarck and Germany extolled, 
not because of his love for them, but because of 
his bitterness towards the England that educated 
and saved him. 

He, later, whole-heartedly abuses representa- 
tive government, calling the Chinese parliament- 
ary representatives ‘little pigs’, a term for coolie 
slaves, and goes on: ‘Recently Russia has formed 
a new sort of government which is not a repre- 
sentative one, but one over which the people have 
no control.’ This he approves as ‘far better than 
that of representative government’. 

Lecture XI further deals with the ‘madness’ of 
the Chinese to adopt European and American 
arms, machinery and government after the Boxer 
outbreak and the Revolution. But ‘to what 
extent is the foreigner’s government better than 
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China’s?’ ‘Its philosophy is based on Plato’s Re- 
public, a work 2,000 years old,’ and the West has 
known ‘no great change in ideas of government 
in all that time’. This contradicts a previous 
statement. He sums up by saying that ‘in the 
polity of a republic the people are the supreme 
rulers’, and ‘our present government may be 
called “a people’s government”’. Where is this 
government ? 

Lecture XII lays down the ‘four rights of the 
people’ as being the right of election, of recall, of 
legislation, and of revision. The government is to 
be entrusted with five powers, administrative, 
legislative, judicial, examinational (i.e. in educa- 
tion), and inspectional (i.e. the censorate). The 
People are to have the ruling power, the elected 
Government the regulative authority. 

This closes the lectures on ‘Democracy’ and 
though Dr. Sun professes to have devised a form 
of government ‘the most perfect and efficient in 
the world’, it is not easy as yet to discover its 
superior virtues. If there be any, the world will 
welcome them when put into practice. But they 
are still on paper—China’s greatest invention. 


III. Socraism. 


We now approach Dr. Sun’s third point, the 
People’s Living or Livelihood, which may be in- 
terpreted as the People’s Right to a Living. 

In Lecture XIII he defines it as ‘the subsistence 
of the nation, or the life of the multitude’, and 
‘the maintenance of society’. ‘Therefore, the 
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principle of the people’s livelihood is the principle 
of Socialism, or, as it is also called, Communism; 
that is, the principle of all things in common.’ 
Under the guidance of an obscure American 
writer, Dr. Sun discusses the Marxian theories, 
objects to their materialistic basis, and also to the 
class war; and proceeds to show that the progress 
of Western society has been due to ‘mutual 
economic benefit and not to antagonism’, in other 
words that capitalists and workers have both 
profited. He defines Marx as ‘only a teacher of 
sociological defects, and not of sociological life’. 
Lecture XIV opens with an attack on private 
land ownership, the iniquity of which he specially 
sees in such places as Shanghai and Canton, where 
the owners ‘simply sit and receive their profits 
without the slightest exercise of their brains, and 
make hugesumsofmoney’. Against this ‘unearned 
increment’ he waxes eloquent, saying that it is 
‘very different from the benefit obtained by the 
merchants and industrialists, who exert strength 
and brains in their various schemes and activities’. 
He naturally ignores the fact that it is the very 
merchants and industrialists who have created 
these land values in Shanghai, and that these are 
also partly due to the restricted area to which 
foreigners have been confined against their wishes. 
From Shanghai and Canton he assumes similar 
future increase in land values elsewhere. He there- 
fore proposes State-ownership of the Land. But 
he finds against him in his party ‘ignorant and 
perverse members who are opposed to such com- 
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munistic ideas; a class willing to accept the Three 
Principles, but not their communistic interpreta- 
tion’. With these he argues that the Social Wel- 
fare of the people must be the first consideration, 
and that Social Welfare ‘is the same as Com- 
munism, the same as Socialism’. Communism was 
the earliest form of civilization and is still seen— 
in its pristine glory—in ‘the aboriginal tribes of 
Africa and Oceana’. He is apparently unaware of 
the sovereignty and privileges of the tribal ‘ chiefs’. 
‘From their conditions we can learn that the 
society of our ancestors was entirely communistic.’ 
The argument that communism and barbarism 
have always been close associates seems equally 
derivable from the premises. 

As the ‘aim of the Nationalist Party’s principle 
of social welfare is to secure proportional distribu- 
tion of wealth’, the ‘first work is to solve the 
problem of land ownership’. Here he seems to be 
dealing chiefly with urban areas. ‘Our method is 
simple and easy; it is proportional distribution of 
the land.’ ‘The landowners are afraid of this, just 
as the capitalists are afraid of socialism and 
oppose it.’ As China has no ‘great landlords’, and 
‘the power of the small landlords is not great, it 
is easy at present to settle the matter’. Dr. Sun’s 
policy is not one of confiscation, but of purchase. 
The price would be fixed by the owner, and his 
avarice would be checked by a process he assumes 
to be new, but which was devised by Wang 
An-shih, the Chinese Communist of the eleventh 
century A.D., to whose theories put into practice 
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Chinese history attributes the downfall of the 
Sung dynasty. Dr. Sun discreetly makes no refer- 
ence to Wang An-shih. The Sun plan is that if a 
landowner values his land for taxation purposes 
at an excessive figure, his land will not be bought 
but will be charged excessive taxes accordingly: 
if he undervalues, so as to escape taxation, Govern- 
ment will buy at his figure and he will be the loser. 
In Wang An-shih’s days the profit was shared 
with the informer, and informers swarmed! Dr. 
Sun expects to see land values increase a thousand 
or even ten thousandfold, and therefore wishes to 
nationalize the land by early purchase, but he 
offers not a single word of enlightenment as to 
where the capital is to be obtained. It is, however, 
known that by this time he had satisfied himself 
that money is unnecessary; the printing-press, the 
government departmental store, and the incinera- 
tor for the paper money were the three sole require- 
ments. When private ownership is abolished, ‘the 
government will have a large income’; ‘taxes of 
all sorts will be remitted, and the cost of sup- 
plying water, electricity, roads, police and so on 
will be borne by the government instead of the 
people’. Practically all these things are absent in 
China except where introduced by the foreigner. 
Lecture XV extends the above principle to agri- 
cultural land. ‘The majority of the Chinese are 
farmers; at least 80 or 90 per cent. Unfortunately 
most of the results of their hard toil are taken from 
them by the landowners, and they are left with 
hardly enough to live upon. This is exceedingly 
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unjust.’ It is also grossly exaggerated. By the 
proposed ‘proportional distribution’, ‘every man 
will possess his own fields’. He says: ‘90 per cent. 
of the farmers have no fields of their own’— 
which statement is a fine tribute to the elasticity 
of his imagination. The origin of this scheme of 
confiscation needs no pointing out. 

His advocacy of improved methods brings him 
nearer to actualities. He proposes seven methods of 
improvement, but does not say they have all been 
introduced into India as part of the scheme 
of British ‘oppression’! They are machinery, 
manures, alternation of crops, pest elimination, 
food conservation, transport, prevention of natural 
calamities. With machinery, he says, ‘we can 
produce at least as much again . . . and feed 
800,000,000’. He will, of course, do nothing of 
the kind, for all seven methods will be needed for 
so large an ambition. Manures are to be cheap, 
for ‘natural power like that of falls and rapids 
does not require money, so that electric power is 
very cheap and consequently the nitrates pro- 
duced are cheap’. The magician’s wand! His 
‘conservation of food’ is limited to ‘canning’. 
By transport he would improve the canals and 
roads and extend the railways. For prevention. 
of calamities he advocates dykes, dredging, and 
afforestation. There is nothing new in his plans, 
except the freedom from the shackles of money— 
and even that is old. 

But the food question will not be ended yet. 
The capitalist still exports the food of the people, 
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sending ‘grain to Europe’, preferring ‘to let the 
people die of hunger, than refrain’ from making 
profit. So is it in India where ‘ European economic 
pressure’ causes famine every year by the export 
of the food of the people! Proper food distribution 
‘cannot be achieved under a capitalistic system, 
whose sole aim in production is to make money’. 
‘Our principle of social welfare means the breaking 
of the capitalist system.’ The dearness of food in 
China is ‘because some of it is seized by foreign 
countries, because of discrepancy between duties 
of exports and imports owing to foreign economic 
pressure’, and not at all, one presumes, from civil 
war, excessive internal taxation, interference with 
trade, and the absence of his seven methods of 
improved cultivation! So the poverty and starva- 
tion ‘of the people are due to the robbery of their 
food by foreigners’. ‘This is the reason why so 
many people have nothing to eat, and so those 
who are now living must die, and future genera- 
tions will become fewer and fewer. The general 
decrease already in China from 400,000,000 to 
310,000,000 is because the food problem has not 
yet been solved.’ Thus Dr. Sun reduces the popu- 
lation by ninety millions in the short course of 
fifteen lectures. His further remedy is the 
re-establishment of the old official granaries and 
the storing of a three years’ supply of grain suffi- 
cient for the whole nation, only after which food 
may be exported. The discontinuance of these 
granaries has lowered the food-supply and ‘the 
economic pressure of Europe and America has 
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resulted in the poverty of the people and the 
exhaustion of their wealth’. 

Lecture XVI opens by saying that ‘China under 
foreign economic pressure is deprived of some 
$1,200,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 every year’. 
This is really an increase during the lectures of a 
mere $300,000,000. Of this sum $300,000,000 is 
represented by ‘foreign cotton cloth’. How happy 
the merchants, Chinese and foreign, if this were 
true! The total amount is actually less than 
$75,000,000, or less than a quarter. This loss, he 
says, can only be remedied by Chinese production 
and that can only be secured by high tariffs. 
During the War many Chinese cotton mills were 
erected and prospered. But since then ‘those who 
were millionaires have lost heavily and are now 
poor men, and the factories which were established 
have mostly stopped work’. This is very far from 
being a correct account, and most of the diffi- 
culties of the trade are due to Communist labour 
troubles, political agitation, and civil war. He says 
that by ‘using the same sort of foreign machinery, 
making goods out of native products, and paying 
lower wages’, they ought to ‘make money and 
foreigners lose it’. ‘How is it that the facts are 
exactly the opposite? The reason is because the 
cotton industry of China is suffermg from the 
political oppression of foreign countries. Foreign 
nations not only use economic power ... but 
political to oppress us.’ This is attributed to the 
‘unequal treaties’ whereby Customs tariffs and 
likin duties are fixed. Whereas native cotton 
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piece goods have to pay to the Chinese Govern- 
ment an equal tariff with that of foreign goods, 
the foreign goods pay one likin duty only; while 
on native goods internal Chinese likin duties are 
demanded in place after place, so that the farther 
the goods go, the more likin they have to pay. 
Why foreigners should be accounted ‘oppressors’ 
because of Chinese taxes and ‘squeeze’ is not made 
clear. The remedy seems obvious, but, in reality, 
Dr. Sun’s aim is to crush out cheap Japanese 
cotton goods by putting on a high protective 
tariff, which would of course make cotton cloth 
much dearer for his own people. That, apparently, 
would not matter under Communism. The 
successful competition of Japanese goods is due to 
other causes than tariffs and likin duties; but it 
is easier to blame the foreigner for ‘oppression’ 
rather than look facts in the face and seek their 
remedy at home. To grant tariff autonomy to 
War-lords and Nationalists would not ease the 
situation in the slightest, but rather increase the 
massacre and sufferings of the people. It may be 
arranged when there is peace and a responsible 
government with whom to arrange it. Dr. Sun 
fails to realize that China is no longer economically 
independent; it must buy, if it is to sell. There 
are better solutions than his. ‘During the Euro- 
pean War’, he says, ‘Chinese factories were able 
to make money because there was no foreign 
competition’, but he does not tell how impossibly 
dear cotton goods became in China, so that the 
poor had to wear more ragged rags than ever. 
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Later he reluctantly admits that ‘our machinery 
is not as good as the foreign, and our factory 
arrangements and regulations are not equal to 
theirs; so even without duty to pay, we are not 
able to compete with them’. But he harks straight 
back to his ‘ political policy’ of a ‘ protective tariff 
after the manner of the United States, by which 
English articles . . . cease to be shipped there’. 
Germany acted in similar fashion ‘owing to British 
oppression’, and to-day Germany ‘is superior 
to all other countries’. Strange ignorance for one 
who is ‘the saviour of his nation’! ‘To-day the 
Great Powers of Europe and America all look upon 
China as a colonial market, and Chinese sove- 
reignty and finance are all under their control... 
but we must destroy all unequal treaties and get 
back the Customs from foreign control. Then wecan 
impose our own tariffs and exercise a protective 
policy to prevent the invasion of foreign goods, 
and thus our native industries will flourish.’ 
Such is the teaching of Dr. Sun in his People’s 
Three Principles: Nationalism, or the right of 
a nation to its own sovereignty; Democracy, or 
the right of the people to rule; and the Right of 
the people to the Essentials of Life. With his 
principles as thus stated, no Englishman will with- 
hold sympathy. Unhappily for him and_ his 
country, when the time came for the present in- 
terpretation he had accepted the political teach- 
ing of Lenin and the Communists. This accounts 
for his anti-foreign bitterness, and especially for 
his rancour against Britain. It is this publication, 
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spread broadcast over China, a text-book in every 
Nationalist school, on which the mind of China is 
being trained. It is sowing the seeds of anti- 
foreign hatred wherever it goes, most of all anti- 
British hatred. To refute its false history, its 
pathetic economics, its bitterness of spirit is 
almost hopeless. At present it is the bible of China, 
and Dr. Sun is like Lenin, the latest hero to be 
worshipped. His ‘feet of clay’ are as yet hidden 
from the many. The ‘stone from the mountain’ 
will yet be loosened from within the country itself. 
It may be permitted to hope that the shattering 
will be merciful to the memory of this devoted 
revolter, over-wrought and easily beguiled, un- 
informed yet self-assured. In the meantime he 
lives as the most potent force in China. At least 
he loved his country and had ideals for it, however 
doctrinaire, which is more than can be said of the 
War-lords. It was the plausible agents of Moscow 
who instilled poison into his veins. In his turn he 
has poisoned the blood of his people. They will 
recover from the disease, for they are a healthy 
stock; but their recovery will loosen ‘the stone 
from the mountain’ and then—what? In the 
meantime the toiling people are sacrificed by 
their would-be masters. 


EPILOGUE 


‘CHINESE salvation is a Chinese affair,’ says a 
leading British journalist, and he considers our 
Government justified in acting on this principle. 

“We Americans are well out of this Chinese 
mess,’ said an American University don to me, and 
he assured me he was expressing enlightened 
opinion in the United States. 

Does this attitude really bring satisfaction to 
anybody who considers the sufferings of the in- 
articulate masses of China? These have no inter- 
est in the strife of their would-be rulers, and yet 
are helpless, though their oppressors are but a 
handful of war-lords and Nationalists. 

‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped 
him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. And by chance 
there came down a certain priest that way: and 
when he saw him, he passed by on the other side. 
And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side. 

‘But a certain Samaritan . . . had compas- 
SIGN eck.” 

Both our journalist, my friend from America, 
and the British and American Governments have 
undoubtedly the spirit of the Samaritan, if they 
only knew how to use it. 

Intervention in the affairs of others is always a 
delicate task, often thankless, sometimes danger- 
ous, and between nations no one knows to what it 
may lead. That in itself hardly justifies inaction, 
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but rather a wise venture; for inaction may carry 
greater risk than such a venture. Moreover, the 
time is not inopportune, for the leaders of China 
have suffered severe lessons and are far from happy 
over the grievous results of past experiments. 

In addition, it was America and England who 
started China on its way from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
cho, though they called it from Jericho to Jerusa- 
lem, and they have consequent responsibilities 
which cannot be easily shirked with passing by on 
the other side and letting the wounded nation suffer. 

Britain and America also occupy an advan- 
tageous position, for neither of them has any 
ageressive designs or desires. They would, indeed, 
be only too glad to be relieved of their present 
commitments. 

Above all places in the world, China is the home 
of the middleman, the friendly go-between. China 
needs friendship. Many there would now wel- 
come a mediator. There are wise and experienced 
statesmen in America and Britain who could 
devise some plan for helping to friendly shelter 
the China their countrymen set on the dangerous 
journey to Jericho by the introduction of disturb- 
ing political ideas. 

It may be asked what more can Britain do? Its 
natural sympathies, like those of America, run with 
the struggle for Nationalism, while neither of them 
can lend support to Soviet Communism, or any 
otherkind of despotism. They both stand forgovern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people. 

Britain, left alone as the target of unscrupulous 
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enemies, straining every nerve to recover from a 
War not of its creating, has done all it was per- 
mitted to do in China, in mitigating the sufferings 
of the people through refusing to aid War-lord or 
Nationalist by supplying arms or funds. It has 
even prohibited British shippers from carrying 
munitions of war for other nations to China. This 
prohibition in no way prevents those nations from 
exporting the munitions, but does keep us from 
sharing the gains. 

Britain, on principle, has yielded to the demand, 
not of the War-lords, but of the Nationalists, for 
tariff increase, though it was evident that such 
increase could in no way benefit the people, but 
merely add fuel to the fire of civil war. It has 
agreed also to tariff autonomy as soon as new 
arrangements can be made. It is determined to 
pursue its policy of transferring its extra-terri- 
torial rights in those concessions and settlements 
over which it has sole control. It has just decided 
to cease to be a landowner in Shanghai and other 
places and is transferring its rights, without recom- 
pense, to the individual leaseholders; it will then 
have no land control in the settlements, save the 
sites of its consulates. Wei-hai-wei will be trans- 
ferred as soon as there is any one to receive it. In 
its open-handed policy of friendship the British 
Government will seem to many to be keeping 
‘nothing to bargain with’. It asks nothing in 
exchange but the just and honourable treatment 
it is ready to accord. It believes that the honour 
and justice of China are not dead but resting. 
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Can Britain, then, do any more? We may as 
well face the fact that nothing it has so far done 
is likely to affect the immediate situation, for the 
civil war is without relation to foreign privileges. 
America and Britain need to look more at the 
heart of the question, and less at the fringe. If 
the two countries, at this important juncture of 
events, would realize their moral responsibilities 
and harmonize their constructive policies, they 
would relieve the minds of many of their people, 
and perhaps put China in the way of healing. 
There are men in America and in Britain, of 
known experience, sagacity, goodwill, and true 
nobility, who would be welcomed by the best of 
the Nationalists and of the War-lords, and whose 
friendship, advice, and mediation would be valued. 
Nationalists and War-lords are patriots all, though 
some are afflicted with the endemic disease of 
self-seeking. This disease is not incurable. 

‘But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, 
came where he was: and when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 

‘And on the morrow when he departed, he took 
out two pence, and gave them to the host, and 
said unto him, “Take care of him; and what- 
soever thou spendest more, when I come again, 
I will repay thee.”’ 

‘Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
neighbour unto him that fell among thieves?’ 
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pelled, 179-80; Bolshevism, 157, 
161, 178; Dr. Sun extols, 189, 
195, 206; economics of, 179; 
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influence of, 44-5, 59, 92, 124, 
176-8; Mongolia and, 136, 190; 
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